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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


He that has the fortune or the misfortune to be roused from 
pleasant slumbers on a moonshiny night by the angry cries of a 
couple of tom-cats, and who, making a virtue of necessity, adopts 
the resolution of watching from his window the progress of the 
deadly fight which such awful notes of preparation seem to por- 
tend, must not be surprised if he find in both combatants a dispo- 
sition to treat but slightingly the rule of the great dramatist, 
which teaches players to suit theiractions to their words. The spit 
of disdain, the purr of defiance, the yell of rage, the eyes darting 
fire, and the paws threatening annihilation, he will find for the 
most part associated witha most pertinacious avoidance of collision. 
Nor must he be disappointed, after a number of flank movements, 
each accompanied with an increase of clamour, if, at the moment 
when he is led to expect an instant assault, with one sudden 
whisk, either or both of the challengers should bound from the 
field of battle with all the elasticity and courage of a hare. 

The position of England in respect to the brother Princes of Por- 
tugal, is not very different from that of the waked-up sleeper and 
the cats. The call to the battle between Pzpro and Mieuet had 
sounded so loud and so long, that the eyes of the slumberers were 
at length unsealed, and we-looked forth with eager. interest to 
behold a struggle which every symptom told us must be deadly 
and decisive. .The forces on both sides were drawn out; the 
trumpet sounded to the charge ; but neither advanced. The one 
sidled away, the other sidled away—Perpro to the town, Micuen 

«to the country—war in their aspect, and peace in their hearts, the 

tonly point on which beth agreed being to separate. To keep a 
crowifor to snatch one, has been generally deemed a sufficient ex- 
cuse for achievements of greatest hazard’; but the Portuguese 
pes ee have adopted the Hindoo fashion instead of the Gothic, 
akid'strive to'gain the object of their wishes not by lance and bow, 
but: by sitting Dhurna; the contest being who shall do least, not 
who’ shall do most. 

Under such circumstances, we are called on not to report the 
progress, but the standing of the parties... We have only to say, 
Pepro still sits and Mievsz still sits. In the course of the week, 
some sixteen ‘hundred recruits have embarked for Oporto. Whe- 
ther, when they arrive there, Pepro will rise and fight, and 
Mique rise and run, we do not pretend to guess; but our hopes 
incline that way. 








The trial of the persons arrested by the Belgian Government,— 

prtiose release King W1L.1Am and his coadjutors, the members 
~08 the Conference, have rested the release of M. THorN,—was to 
take" place on Wednesday. The charge against twenty-three of 
the twenty-nine prisoners is a capital one. They are described as 


“ Having plotted to change or overthrow the government in the province of 
Luxemburg, and exciting civil war; having raised troops for this purpose ; 
having, by speeches at public meetings, or by printed placards, excited the 
inhabitants to commit such crimes ; having made part of the seditious armed 

d; having been guilty of pillage, by taking away muskets and other arms 
onging to the civic guard ; and lastly, as having carried off registers and docu- 
ments from private offices of some receivers of taxes.” 


There are sixty-eight witnesses to be examined, and twenty 


irristers are engaged to defend the accused; so that the trial 
will not end in a day. 


The cholera continues to ravage Brussels; the deaths average 
tom sixty to seventy daily. We notice an exceedingly humane 
Tegulation of an individual whose name deserves all the com- 
Memoration we can bestow— 


“ At Halpe,” says the Brussels paper of the 2d, ‘ where there has been only 
One case (not fatal), M. Hennessy, whose paper-manufactory gives employ- 
Ment to almost the whole of the poet classes, has ordered his workmien to leave 
th the moment they feel the slightest symptoms, and to apply immediately to 
physicians; promising to continue their wages during the whole time that 


Pun jraimponition may Jast, and to defray ali the expenses that may ensue 
it. 


If every master, who can afford it, were to follow this plan, 








we might spare the expense of Cholera Boards and Cholera . 
Hospitals. ti 
y 3 
the place of meeting is to be prepared for their reception by the 


The Belgic Chambers are expected to meet at an early 7 
15th instant. 


It was currently reported that Lzoroxp was to receive a large 
dower with his spouse: it appears, however, that Louis Pxinip 
gave her nothing but her bridal paraphernalia, in value about 
20,000/., andthe estates which she received as her portion when 
Louts accepted the throne of the French, the rents of which he 
retains for his life. It is said he means to apply to the Deputies 
of France, when they meet, to enable him to portion his daughter 
suitably to her birth and station; but we cannot believe he will 
try the patience of the Chamber quite so severely. 

The last part of the Belgian loan of 48,000,000 francs, is said to 
have been contracted for by Mr. RoruscuHi.p, at75 per cent. 

The Messager des Chambres of Sunday states, on the credit ofa 
letter from Brussels, that ail fear of a collision between Holland 
and Belgium is at anend, and that their differences will be settled 
amicably and soon. Belgium will, it says, pay a toll for the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt; not that which was demanded by Hol- 
land, but a more moderate sum, which has been fixed by the Con- 
ference. There was a strange report prevalent at Brussels, of 
Prince Metrernicu’s being expected there, and also of his inten- 
tion to proceed to England. 


The intelligence from Paris contains little of interest. 
Ministry is still undecided. SErBAsrrANrt is said to be in a state of 
convalescence. . The people of Paris ar€amused from day to day 
with criminal trials,—a kind of petty warfare, by means of which 
their passion for martial deeds may at length be blunted. After 
the case of the Simonians, came that of the National, against 
which the graver indictment of high treason was preferred, but to 
no purpose. Then came the trial of an old Carlist Peer, the Mar- 
quis of Crony CHANEL, for forging bank-notes. He was ac- 
quitted, chiefly on account of the clumsiness of the forgery, and 
his having sent the notes to the Bank, where it was impossible 
they should escape detection. Lastly, there was a trial of two 
members of the Club of the Friends of the People, for an attack on 
a grenadier of the National Guard in June last. They were also 
acquitted. The St. Simonians have appealed to the Court of Cas- 
sation. The recent trial has made Menilmontant quite a fashion- 
able resort. 

The cholera has greatly declined at Paris. 
gives only 26 deaths in all. 


The following is from the correspondent of the Courier— 


‘In La Vendée, the excesses of the Chouans, which had slumbered for a mo- 
ment, are being renewed with redoubled violence; and it appears from a p 


The 


The last report 


oTO= 
clamation which has been seized, that a Larochejaquelin is at the head of the 


insurgents. That heroic family, whose devotion to the Bourbons in adversity is 
only equalled by the ingratitude they have experienced in prosperity, recall the 
bright days of romance, and form the only point on which the mind can dwell 
with pleasure in the history of these unhappy attempts.” 


The Vienna papers of the 23d ult. mention a report there, of 
the death of Captain REINnpDL, the person who attempted to shoot 
the young King of Hungary; in consequence of the wound he 
subsequently inflicted on himself. 

The Frankfort Diet have, it is said, at the instigation of 
Hanover, taken into consideration the great distress that prevails 
in the States of the Confederation, by reason of the numerous 
checks that go to prevent beneficial intercourse between them. 
The Diet is said to have taken up the subject very seriously. 

‘The numerous protocols that have been framed on the subject 
of the separation of Holland and Belgium have been a subject of 
censure with some and ridicule with many; they, however, sink 
into utter insignificance, compared with those that have arisen out 
of the question of the navigation of the Rhine, so many years agi- 
tated between Holland and the various Sovereignties through which 
that river runs. From one that has recently appeared in the 
Frankfort journals, dated 30th July 1832, it appears that up to 
June last year, no fewer than 521 of these documents had been 
framed; and we need hardly add, that the points at issue were not 
much nearer to settlement then than when the first was 
The exact number of the protocol of the 30th July is nopstateat 
has respect toan assertion of King Wi1Li1AM, that the Bi 
had never claimed the privileges proposed to be giv 
by the Conference; which assertion it contradic 
terms. < 
2 

A plot has been discovered in the Canton of Berne 
version of the Liberal constitution, and numerous arr 
place in consequence, A Captain Lentu.us is mentio’ 
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head director. His coadjutors were mostly young men of the 
principal families in Berne. 


While Warsaw was yet in the hands of its highminded defen- 
ders against the arms of the pious NicHo1as, it was stated that 
its population was by no means unanimous in their opposition to 
the Russians. The Jews, particularly, were known to be well 
inclined towards the tyrants of Poland. Their treachery has been 
remembered and rewarded by Prince PAaskewircu, who has 
assigned to their body a gratuity of 200,000 florins, as an indem- 
nity for the losses they had sustained from the “rebels.” 

The report in the Constitwtionnel, two or three weeks ago, of an 
insurrection in Samogitia, does not appear to have been well- 
founded. 


The territory of the United States, winding along the shores of 
the Atlantic from the Bay of Fundy to the Mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, embraces in its long arms every description of clime from 
the frigid zone to the torrid. The citizens are of every possible 
variety, from the grave and steady Quaker of Pennsylvania to the 
headlong Kentuckian. There are two strong bonds of union 
among the several States—their common language and their com- 
mon freedom: but in nearly all things besides, the points of dif- 
ference between the Southern and Northern States are so many, 
and the points of resemblance so few, that it seems strange, not 
that they should contemplate a separation, but that they should 
have so long remained united. The people of South Carolina 
have been the first to advocate openly an entire separation of Go- 
vernment, where there is, in the nature of things, an entire sepa- 
ration of interests. The Tariff—that most ignorant and ill-judged 
law, which went to impoverish the whole of the Union, but 
more especially the Southern part of it, for the sake of a few in- 
significant manufactures, which the war with England had 
created—is the immediate cause; but we believe there has long 
been a growing feeling in the comparatively young settlements in 
the South, that their voice was borne down by that of the older 
establishments of the Middle and North. The proposal to sepa- 
rate South Carolina from the Union, which has been made gravely 
and considerately, seems to have caused much excitement among 
the people of New York. The New York Inquirer of the 30th 
July thus speaks of it— 

“¢ Surrounded at all points by the ravages of a fearful pestilence, we cannot 
but feel a comparative insignificance of any or all plagues affecting individual 
life, when a danger now rises up before our eyes, menacing the glory of a great 
people—the march of free principles—the safety and happiness of millions yet 
unborn. 

** The document to which are affixed the names of R. Y. Hayne, George 
MDofiie, and their associates, is the first open, palpable, deliberate step yet 
attempted in this wget | since the foundation of the Government, to set aside 
the Constitution, to break up the Union, and to throw all this happy country 
into a cluster of bloody and warring sovereignties. The tone of moderation 
which pervades this momentous paper is not more fearful and ominous than the 
alternate action which is left half disclosed to the excited feelings of a chivalric 
people. It is calm, dignified, historical, simple, and full of nerve and resolu- 
tion. The personal characters of the signers, with the exception of Stephen 
D. Miller, are without stain or blemish. They appear to speak in sincerity and 
truth—from the fulness of the heart—from an acute, but partially imaginar 
sense of wrong and injustice, which will stop at no half-way measures to read 
what they call redress and vengeance. 

“We had supposed that the passage of the late Tariff law would have calmed 
the discontents of South Carolina. How vain the expectation! The party 
which promulgates the appeal to foree—the Nullification party—which also 
possesses the Government of the State—deliberately dashes the cup of hope to 
the ground, stands forth to the world, and avows their determination to test 
the great question of the durability of the Union. The eyes of the whole 
country will now be fixed on South Carolina. The crisis has come upon us.” 


‘There can be no doubt, that the dissolution of the Union, though 
long anticipated, will be attended with many fears on the part 


of those who can find no perfection but in the plans of their an- 
cestors. 








“Though the official printer has not found it convenient to supply 
the subscribers to the Parliamentary Papers, or even the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, with their copies of the Evidence 
given before the Committee on the Bank Charter, some extracts 
from that evidence appeared in the Metropolitan Maguzine for the 
present month; and the Courter having afterwards been fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of the whole, has in the course of the 
week published a considerable portion of the examination, as well 
as of the documents that were laid before the Committee. On the 
ffagments of evidence as they haye successively appeared, the 
Daily Journals, in the extreme scarceness of other topics, have 
been busily engaged in commenting; and it will perhaps be ex- 
pected that in this we should follow their example. But we have 
several reasons for deferring this task. 

One word, in the first place, on the value of such an inquiry as 
that with the results of which we are now engaged. That many 
curious and some important facts are contained in the evidence 
before the Bank Committee, we do not mean todeny. This has 

hn, less from the aptitude of a Parliamentary Committee for 
e eliciting of truth, than from the peculiar nature of the sub- 
ject inquired into. The whole of the Bank affairs, up to the 
Present publication, have been, for many years, a profound secret, 
to the knowledge of which none but the initiated, and these 
very few. in number, were admitted. The profanum vulgus— 
whether proprietors or non-proprietors, whether directly or in- 





directly interested—have been compelled to wait on the outside of 


the‘temple, while the mysteries of Regina Pecunia were being cele- | money of individuals who prefer a public body, like the 


brated within; and unless by the imprudence or treachery of some 
of the officiating priests, they have had no opportunity of obtain. 
ing even a distant glimpse of their nature or object. It would 
have been folly to expect that every finer veil of concealment was 
tobe removed by the voluntary testimony of the Directors; yet it 
was impossible for these gentlemen to give evidence without ex- 
posing the more prominent parts of the machinery. Farther than 
this, the advantages to be derived from the Committee's labours 
are questionable. 

The manner in which such labours are entered on and com- 
pleted, is pretty nearly the same in every instance. The party by 
which the Committee is procured have a case to make out; either 
they wish to defend and continue some institution or system, or to 


| abolish or modify it. They go into Committee with the old scheme 


or the new, as the case may be. The questions are deliberated 
and arranged; the witnesses are selected; and the catechist and 
catechumen are equally instructed before either comes into court. 
No evidence is sought, and no evidence is given, but such as 
makes for the common purpose of him that seeks and him that 
gives. If, in the Committee, there be an opposifion party—which, 
for the saving of appearances, there generally is,—their questions 
and witnesses are regulated by the same principle. Of cross- 
examination there is little; and that little being managed by men 
unaccustomed to the task, is seldom of much value. Besides, 
cross-examination is chiefly directed to the ascertaining of facts ; 
and the evidence before House of Commons Committees contains, 
for the most part, little else than opinions. Add to this deficiency 
of the means of cross-examining, the fact that such evidence is 
not given on oath, and that variation or contradiction involves no 
penalty, and it may be easily seen that the result of a House of 
Commons Committee will generally be the establishment of such 
truths only as the witnesses have an interest in establishing, and 
no more. 

If each of the persons examined before the Bank Committee 
had written a pamphlet on the various subjects to be discussed on 
the question of the renewal of the Bank Charter, a collection of 
these pamphlets would have furnished very nearly as solid grounds 
of conclusion as the report of the evidence does. Mr. Page, 
better known by his assumed signature of Daniel Hardcastle, has 
done so in the columns of the Times; and his replies there, to 
questions which were meant to be put, are quite as valuable as 
they would have been, in Old Palace Yard, to questions that had 
been put. 

Such being the general conduct of Committees, and such the 
authenticity of statements made before them, we might, even on 
these grounds, stand excused from deciding on so complicated and 
important a question as that of the Bank Charter, by any data 
they can furnish. But, in the present case, we labour under a 
double difficulty: not only is the evidence defective frem the same 
causes that render all such evidence defective; but, imperfect as 
it is, we have not the whole of it. For, though the Times now 
boasts of a complete copy, we cannot go so far; and if we could, 
we should ask somewhat longer than twenty-four hours for its ac- 
curate analysis. We intend therefore to defer all attempts at a 
discussion of the question, until, in the form of one of those 
Supplements to our paper which we have announced as in prepa- 
ration, we can discuss it fully and satisfactorily. We shall not 
only, by that time, have the additional information which will be 
added from private sources, but, in the sifting to which the evi- 
dence will not fail to be subjected by those who are opposed to the 
renewal of the Charter, we shall be put in possession of the only 
real cross-examination to which House of Commons witnesses are 
ever subjected. 

The following extracts from the evidence now before us, we quote 
as matter of curiosity chiefly. 

From some evidence given by Mr. Warp, it would not appear 
that the Court of Directors have as yet entirely agreed on. any 
general system ; and previous to 1827, the majority seem to have 
been very much inclined to proceed at haphazard. The rule which 
seems now to regulate the Directors is very simple—it consists in 
little else than in moving when they are impelled. 

The end and object of such a Bank as the Bank of England, 
is described by Mr. Horsey Pautmer, the Governor— 

In case of a deficiency of capital for carrying on the concerns of the country, 
and that it cannot be procured from private bankers or brokers, would not the 
aid of the Bank of England in discounting bills be very advantageous to the 
country ?—I do not know what is meant by a bye tarae of capital as respects 
the Bank. Ina time of discredit, it is extremely desirable that the Bank should 
grant the requisite aid to the public by an increased issue of their notes ; and 
there are times when the Bank may afford considerable facilities to the commet- 
cial interests through discounts, by changing a part of their Exchequer Bills 
into securities of the former character. 

Then you think that the Bank of England should bea bank of discounts only 
in cases of emergency ?—I think so, with the exceptions above referred to. 

Is not the accommodation of discount to the commerce of the country one of 
the main objects for which the Bunk has ever been instituted, and for which all 
banks are instituted ?—As an exclusive bank of issue in the capital, it appe®ts 
to. me that it cannot beneficially conduct a discount account to any great extent 
with individuals, except in times of discredit. When the circulation is full, a 
competition with the bankers would, in all probability, lead to excess, in addi- 
tion to other difficulties which would occur inthe attempt on the part of the 
Bank of England to reguiate their issues through that channel. . 

Then you consider that it ceases to become the paramount duty of the Bank, 
because there are other bodies, in the shape of private bankers, and so on, that 
do it ?—Yes, who oy the circulation. Bikar 

What-do you consider as the principal function which: it is the duty of the 
Bank to perform?—To furnish the paper money with which the public act 
around them, and to!be a place of safe deposit for the public money, or for the 

ank, to private bankers 
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Are not those functions the functions of a Government rather than a private 
company ?— That is for the Government to determine. 


Mr. Pautmer’s account of the internal managementis curious. 
The same subject is repeatedly touched upon in the Evidence. 
It was indeed that which was most likely to arrest the Committee's 
attention ; for it was that which they knew least about— 

Can you recollect how long it is since there was any contested election of 
Directors for the Bank of England ?—No, I cannot. 

Has there been any within your memory ?—There was one vote given at the 
last election for an individual not included in the list of candidates. I do not 
recollect any regular canvass. 

What is the amount of stock that a proprietor must hold to qualify him to 
vote ?— Five hundred pounds. 

What is the amount of stock that qualifies for a seat in the Court of Directors ? 
—Two thousand pounds. 

Does not the whole list of candidates come to the Court cf Proprietors re- 
commended by the Court of Directors themselves ?— Yes. 

Is there not an annual change ?—Eight go out and eight come in, every year. 

And those eight that come in are generally recommended by the Court of 
Directors ?—They are. 

There is not, in general, any application made by individuals to ke placed in 
the Court of Directors ?—Not publicly. . 

What is your opinion of the effect of eight Directors retiring each year ?—I 
am not aware of any particular effect being produced. 

Are you aware of any prejudicial effect 7—No. 

Is it not the fact that the Directors of the Bank of England for many years 
past have thought it right not themselves to be very large holders of Bank Stock ? 
—I do not believe that any Director of the Bank of England holds more than 
his qualification. 

Is it not true that, in the month of May 1816, when the Bank made a most 
magnificent donation to the proprietors, the Bank Directors remained just as 
they did before, small proprietors of stock ?—I believe so. 

Has there been any change made in the duration of time for which any 
pe of the Bank of England have been elected, within the last year or two? 
— NO. 

The Governor and Deputy-Governor have each been elected for a year ?— 
Except upon the last eecasion, when I have been allowed to continue, under the 
particular circumstances of this inquiry. 

In the choice of new Directors, is it not the practice of the Court to look 
with attention at the private character of the new Director in all points of view ? 
—As far as I have been concerned, that has been the invariable practice. 

If an individual was to be offered as a member of the Directors, would not 
the Court of Directors consider it their duty to inquire into the whole character 
of that individual ; and would they not give him that influence which, as a body, 
the Court of Directors have, according to the opinion they form after their in- 
quiries were made ?—L believe so. 

Do the Bank endeayour to equalize, as far as they can, the circulation of the 
country during the whole course of the year ?—They endeavour to equalize the 
circulation of London at the termination of every quarter, within about a month 
of the expiration of the quarter ; when they offer to the public at large the issue 
of any notes that may’ be required, at what may be the market rate of interest, 
upon the deposit of approved securities; and that is done for the purpose of re- 
lieving the scarcity that may be supposed.to arise from the payments into the 
Exchequer. 

How long is it since that regulation has been adopted ?— About three years. 

Has it not been attended with the most beneficial consequences ?—It has been 
stated so. 

And you believe so ?—Yes. 

By good securities, do you mean,all Government securities, including Stock ? 
—The Bank have of late, upon one occasion, advanced about 300,000/. upon 
Stock ; but only upon one occasion, and that-was under particular circumstances. 

When measures of importance are about to be taken with respect to the en- 
largement or contraction of the issues, are the Directors at large consulted, or 
are steps of that sort taken on the responsibility of a select portion of the Di- 
rectors ?The-Court of Directors are-apprized: of every transaction of that sort 
as 1t occurs. 

Before it oceurs, or afterwards.?—I can hardly say before it occurs, because 
there may, at times, be a day or two intervening. The Governor is supposed to 
have the responsibility, fora few days between the intervening Courts, of taking 
any, wepents of that nature that may be deemed desirable. 

ractically, he and the Select Committee conduct the business of the Bank in 
the intervals between the sittings of the Court?—Yes; but nothing of any con- 
sequence can. be acted upon without the full knowledge and concurrence of the 
Court of Directors. No action of any extent, that ever I was aware of, has taken 
place without the Court being apprized of the principle that governed that 
action. 

How is the Select Committee formed; is it by rotation, or by agreement 
amongst the Directors to attend ?—It consists of the senior Directors of the 
Bank, who have passed the chair. 

Then no person is on the Select Committee who has not passed the chair?— 
No, with the exception of the Director immediately succeeding in rotation to the 
deputy-chair. 

_Does the Governor himself extend or contract the currency without commu- 
nicating with the Directors ?—I never knew a Governor take upon himself the 
responsibility of acting to any extent without the concurrence of the Court of 
Directors. 

It is usual’ upon any extraordinary emergency to summon the Court specially ? 
Certainly not; if an emergency were to arise similar to the year 1825, the 
Court would be specially summoned, and they were so during that period. 

_ With reference to some of the great principles of management that you men- 
tioned on the former day, such as not favouring commercial discount, and act- 
ing, 1n centracting your issues when the exchange is adverse, according to your 
definition of an adverse exchange, have those principles been recognized and dis- 
cussed by the Direetors at large, or are they only principles brought into action 
by the Select Committee as the eccasions may have arisen ?—All matters relative 
to.the management. have been recognized by the Court at’large. 

f ne ?—Discussion has taken place, and the principle has been re- 
nized, 
‘ere you rightly understood that, in the event of an unfavourable exchange 
fora length of time, the Court of Directors took no measures, by contracting 
their issues, to amend the:course of exchange ?—I mean to maintain that the 
Court of Directors have taken no measures, within the last period of eighteen 
months or two years, for the purpose of contracting the circulation; that the 
aa fas been almost: effected entirely by the return of notes fer gold and 

How long have thé Bank conducted their affairs upon this principle ?—The 
Bank have not had the power of acting upon any fixed principle till a late period, 
subsequent tothe year 1825. ‘ 

y ‘was that ?~From various ‘circumstances that existed prior to that 
ymenits 
eireu- 


» governed as the-country was by’a-small-note 
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circulation. So long as the Bank was liable to that internal demand, the Bank 
could hardly be expected to adopt any system such as I have alluded to. 

Will you explain more at large, in what way the state of the small-note eircu- 
lation operated so as to interfere with the management of the Bank ?—It ren- 
dered the Bank liable to a very great sudden demand: for instance, in the year 
1825, from October to the Ist of December, the demand upon the Bank was nearly 
two millions and a half sterling for the support of the country circulation, when 
the exchanges were nearly at par, if not entirely so, and which placed the Bank 
in a very peculiar state of difficulty. The whole difficulty of that period, with 
regard to bullion, arose from the magnitude of that demand. 

You conceive the magnitude of that demand was very much increased by the 
small-note circulation of the country ?—I consider the demand was almost en- 
tirely to uphold the small-note circulation. 

Will you explain why you are of that opinion ?—Because the holders of small 
notes are the lower orders of the people, whose fears are more extensively acted 
upon in times of distrust ; and there having been no exchange for the 12. note 
but the sovereign, the demand upon the Bank became inevitable. 


The following refers to the rule adopted by the Bank for the 
regulation of its issues— 


regulation of their issues ?—The principle, with reference to the period of a full 
currency, and consequently a par of exchange, by which the Bank is guided in 
the regulation of their issues (excepting under special circumstances), is to in- 
vest and retain in securities, bearing interest, a given proportion of the deposits, 
and the value received for the notes in circulation, the remainder being held in 
coin and bullion. The proportions which scem to be desirable, under existing 
circumstances, may he stated at about two thirds in securities and one third in 
bullion ; the circulation of the country, sofar as the same may depend on the 
Bank, being subsequently regulated by the action of foreign exchanges. 

By the circulation of the country, do you mean the whole circulation of 
the country, and not the country circulation ?—The whole circulation of the 
country. 

When you say that as a general principle you think it desirable to have one 
third of bullion in your,coffers, against your circulation, you. mean to include in 
that circulation not only your paper out, but all deposits, whether of Govern 
ment or individuals ?— Yes. 

In short, all liabilities to pay on demand ?— Yes. 

And you hold the liability to pay on demand arising from a deposit to be equi- 
valent toa note out?—I hold it to be that sort of liability which the Bank 
are bound to provide for by a reserve of bullion. 

Do you think the liability arising from the deposit to be more dangerous to 
the Bank, as to sudden calls, or less dangerous to it, than the same amount out 
in paper ?—Less dangerous. 

According to your description of the principle upon which the affairs of the 
Bank are conducted, do not the Directors of the Bank of England possess the 
power of regulating the whole circulation of the country ?—The Bank are Mex | 
desirous not to exercise any power, but to leave the public to use the power whic 
they possess of returning Bank paper for bullion. 

Would the exchanges be corrected if the amount of currency was left wholly 
in the hands of the public ?—They have been principally corrected under that 
management. 

Is the Bank exposed to no inconvenience by waiting to have the correction 
take place in this method, in preference to itself interfering by that power to 
diminish the circulation in case of a fall of exchange ?—No; provided they are 
adequately. supplied with bullion when the exchanges are at-par, and which pro- 
portion I have stated to be about one third. 

Does not the Bank, if it thinks proper, possess the power of extending the 
currency or of diminishing it, without waiting for the interference of the pub- 
lic ?—It has the power. 

Would the Bank forcibly contract their issues by a sale of securities during an 
unfavourable course of exchange with foreign countries, and would they forcibly 
extend their issues by the purchase of securities when the exchange was fayour- 
able ?—I think not, except under special circumstances. 

You mean to say that the Bank would not forcibly do that, but that it would 
leave it to the public to act upon the Bank, and produce‘the effect ut which it 
would arrive ?—I do. 

It appears by the accounts before the Committee, that:for the four last years 
the amount of securities in the hands of the Bank varied very little. Do you 
consider it important in the management of the Bank to keep the securities at 
nearly the same amount ?—-As nearly as the same can be managed. 

What is the reason why you think it necessary to keep the securities at the 
same amount ?—Because the publie are thereby enabled, without any forced 
action on the part of the Bank, to act for themselves in returning notes for bullion 
for exportation, when the exchanges are unfavourable. If the exchanges con- 
tinue favourable for any:great length of time, then the influx of treasure will 
command an inereased issue of paper, and which may derange the proportions ; 
but it does not follow that the Bank ought, upon that account, immediately to 
extend its issue upon securities. When, however, it is clearly ascertained to be 
desirable that part of the.excess of bullion so received should be returned to the 
Continent, then it may be necessary for the Bank to re-assume its proportion, 
by transferring part. of the bullion into securities, still preserving the proportions 
of one third and two thirds. 


Thus far Mr. Parmer. The evidence of Mr. Norman, a Di- 
rector, on the same subject, is also worth perusal— 


Are you aware of the principles upon which the Bank of England regulate 
their issues ?—I am aware of the principles upon which they regulate their 
issues at present. ies 

Will you state what those principles are ?—I conceive that the principle for 
the regulation of the Bank issues under ordinary circumstances is, at the time 
when the currency is'full, to invest, of the whole amount received for the circu- 
lation and deposits, in the proportion of about one third in bullion and coin, and 
about two thirds in securities bearing interest. 

Do the Bank of England, in regulating the amount of their paper.in cireula- 
tion, have reference to the state of foreign exchanges?—The Bank, for several 
years, have always looked:very narrowly at the state of the foreign exchanges. 
Since the principle which I have just mentioned has been adopted, the plan has 
been, under ordinary cireumstances, to let the public act upon the Bank, rather 
than the Bank upon the public. Having fixed the amount of securities and 
treasure at about two thirds and one third, the drain is allowed to go on un- 
checked, -uriless . some -special occasion for. interference should arise. he dimi- 
nution of treasure is then accompanied by an equivalent diminution of circula~ 
tion and deposits. : 

In case of the foreign exchanges being against this: country, would the Bank 
take any-step to counteract that issue ?—I should :say, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, not; there might possibly be extraordinary circumstances, in which .a 
forcible and:more rapid contraction. of liabilities would be requisite. 

When‘ the bullion is being drawn from the Bank, do the Bank take any mea- 
sures to restriet the accommodation they give to the mercantile world ?—No ; 


What is the principle by which, in ordinary times, the Bank is guided in the 





“they usually have contrived in that case to dispose of a a of their Exche- 


quer Bills or other securities, and ‘thus increased the fund disposable for dis~ 
counts: the object is‘to'keep'the securities upon the whole at the same amount, 
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or somewhat near the same t; it isi ible to obtain perfect accuracy. 


Do the Bank, then, look at the amount of ‘securities bearing interest in their 
hands, more than they do to the positive ayount of bullion ?— Yes; the prin- 
ciple is, at the commencement of a drain—that is to say, when in all probability 
the circulation and the treasure are about at the highest—that we should have 
the proportion of two thirds and one third ; then if the securities are kept about 
the same level, the reduction of the treasure must show itself in the circulation 
and the deposits. 


The fullest information on the subject of Exchanges was, 
of course, obtained from the great leader of the Loan-mart, Mr. 
Roruscu1Lp—he who has so long and so successfully played the 
part of Taurus among the many wild and strange beasts that crowd 
the via obliqua of Bartholomew Lane— 


Have you observed that the exchanges are materially altered by the operations 
of the Bank of England, such as increasing the issues of notes, or diminishing 
them ?—When the Bank diminishes its issues, there is always a fear on the 
Royal Exchange to do business, because if money is made scarce, every man of 
real property draws in till he sees how far this scarcity of money will go; but 
for long it has no effect, it will always find its level, and the exchanges come 
round again. 

Then, supposing the Bank of England were to diminish its issues, so as to 
produce an effect upon the money-market, how long would it take before the 
effect was felt upon the exchanges ?—It is not possible to judge. The effect on 
one side is good, and on the other side it is bad. Persons of real property will 
do no business at all; and the manufacturers and persons in working business 
are obliged to send their goods abroad, and to sell at any price. But in the 
mean time things come round, and the Bank can never guide the exchanges for 
long ; it may do for a short time, for a couple of months, but it is not in any 
one’s power to do so forlong. This country in general is the bank for the whole 
world; I mean, that‘all transactions, in India, in China, in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, and in the whole world, are all guided here, and settled through this country ; 
80 that itis not possible for any power to guide the exchanges for so long as two 
or three months. 

Then you hold, that the balance of payments with those countries with which 
you trade, really and truly is the only guide for the rate of exchange ?—Certainly. 

When there is an unfavourable exchange, that is to say, when gold is flowing 
out, would you consider that the Bank of England could regulate that exchange, 
and make the gold flow back again, by curtailing their issues of bank--notes ?— 
For a little while the Bank can do a great deal, because they may deter any rich 
man from doing business, and they may stop the whole course of trade; but it 
is not possible that it should last long, because the exchanges will come round 
soon, whatever the Bank may do. A great many people will be obliged, when 
money gets scarce, to sacrifice and to sell all their property ; but, in the mean 
time, persons of real property will be quiet, and wait till every thing is clear 
and settled. 


The following additional observation on this nice subject is 
from the same party— 





Your opinion is, that the Bank of England, in attempting to regulate the | 


exchanges, have not the power of doing so?—The Bank of England has great 
power if they do not care to ‘sacrifice money; if the Bank of England wish to 
make money very scarce for a time, ber | have it in their power to do so; but 
the exchanges cannot be guided by anybody unless circumstances favour it. If 


there is a war, and the foreign Governments want specie, they must have it. I 
remember France made a lean at 50, and now they want to make a Joan at 90. 
If any Government wants gold, it does not care about any price for it if they 


can only get it. So that upon that principle, the Bank has great power to 
guide tie exchanges in peace time and in quiet times, by making money very 
scarce, but in the regular way it is not possible that anybody can. 


The evils of a bad law are widely diffused. Whatever tends to 
hamper commerce in one point, injures it in all. There is no 
monopoly that effects wider mischief in this way than the mono- 
poly of the Landlords— 


When commodities are cheap in this country, has it not a tendency to turn 
the exchanges in our favour?—There is no doubt it has; then you get a good 
many good customers from the whole world, who wish to purchase their articles 
here. 

Does not the Bank contracting their issues tend to make commodities cheap ? 
—Certainly. ; " ; 

Will not the Bank contracting their issues tend to turn the exchanges in our 
favour ?—Not always; it may be for’a time ; but it is not possible that the ex- 
changes can be kept down or kept up unless the real trade goes along with it. 

Will not the exchanges be génerally in our favour as long as commodities are 
cheap in this country ?—It does not depend altogether upon this country’s com- 
modities, it depends upon the general trade. 

Do you think that lowness of price, which is caused by a contraction of 
issues, makes any great difference in the foreign demand for our manufactures ? 
—No, I do not think so; but the reason is, that a great many people abroad are 
deterred from purchasing, because they do not know to what value the produce 
of the manufactured goods may rise. : 

Will not the export of goods be greater under low prices than it will be under 
high prices ?—You will export a great deal of goods; you will sell two pieces 
for one. 

Is not that increased demand from abroad in consequence of the cheapness of 
price here, the mode in which the exchanges turn and are rectified ?—The ex- 
portation may be more from the Customhouse, but I do not think the consump- 
tion will be increased ; if goods are too cheap, they will not sell so well. 

You have stated that you consider that the exchange, but for foreign loans 
and for advances to foreign Governments, would be almost always, under mere 
commercial transactions, in favour of this country ?—Yes, unless you have a 
great importation of corn. : : 

Will you state the grounds -— which you consider that to be the case ?—If 
you foot manufactured goods abroad, you send them gradually, and you receive 
your remittances every month gradually for them ; but if you have an importa- 
tion of corn, every corn-merchant writes abroad, and gets his corn 190 yg im- 
‘mediately, and the bills are drawn, and a great quantity of bills come all at once 
from the Continent. ; j ase 

If the exchanges be in the long-run almost invariably in favour of this country, 
must not that Te because there is a considerable balance owing from other 
countries to this ?— Yes. 

How do you consider that there is a considerable balance owing from_ other 
countries to this ?—Because England is the place of settlement for the whole 
world; what is wanting in India, in the Brazils, &c., gets settled here ; and 
“secondly,suppose you import iron from Sweden, if you receive 1,000/. worth 
of iron and manufacture it, you will then get 10,000/. for it; and then, when it 
is manufactured, it is sent to all the world. Suppose you get cotton from 
Awerica; the cotton costs there 3d. or 6d. a pound, but when it is manufactured, 
that pound of cotton is worth four times as much. In the regular course of 

things, the exchange with every country must be in favour of this. But upon 
the other side, wool and other commodities come in here from abroad. Besides 








which, there are a great many English living abroad ; and when loans are made, 
or when corn or wool, &c. is imported, certainly the exchange will go against 
you, but not for any length of time. 

You consider, then, that it arises from this country being the great emporium 
for the commercial transactions of the world?—Certainly ; if this country is 
left alone, I think it is the first country in the world. 


Mr. RotuscHiLp is not over favourable to joint stock company 
banks; but then, he probably knows nothing about them. His 
love of secrecy in business transactions smacks of the shop— 


You have described London as the centre to all the great commercial trans- 
actions of the world: do you think there would be any advantage in having 
joint stock banks in the metropolis, and each of those banks issuing its paper ; 
or do you think it would be better to confine the circulation of paper to one bank 
like the Bank of England ?—I think you must leave it to one bank ; because if 
you divide it among several banks, every bank will be jealous of the other; and 
if the Bank of England had 4,000,000/. of gold, another would say, We will have 
4,200,000/. ; but if the strings are all in one hand, and if one bank holds the 
specie, it can be useful to Government, useful to the country, and useful to every 
body. If there were several banks, one of them might act in an imprudent 
manner, and cause a run upon itself, which would materially prejudice the others, 
and shake confidence to a great extent. 

Upon the whole, you think there is more steadiness in the circulation insured 
by caving one bank of issue in the metropolis than by having several ?— 
Certainly. 

Do you think that by having one great bank, it has a greater hold upon the 
circulation, and can ‘act more decidedly in a time of crisis ?—I do not like the 
Leo “hold of the circulation.” I like the Bank of England to be the head 
pank, and to have all the specie under their care, and to have all the issues under 
their care, and to be as liberal of money as they can. 

Do you think there would be any disadvantage in the Bank of England being 
required to publish, from time to time, an exact account of the whole of its 
transactions, which should include a statement of the whole of its public and 
private securities, deposits, the amount of bank-notes issued, and also the amount 
of bullion held by the Bank ?—I think it would be a dangerous plan for this 
country. 

Is your apprehension of danger limited to a disclosure of the amount of bul- 
lion ?—I think it would be a party business. Suppose the Bank published at 
one time that they had 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000. of gold, and suppose at the 
end.of the next six months they had only 9,000,000/. of gold, and after another 
six months only 7,000,000/., people would be alarmed, and there would imme- 
diately be a run upon the Bank for gold. 

Suppose the effect of publicity was to make the Bank keep in its possession 2 


| regular amount of bullion ?—Then you must stop the issue, and say, As soon as 


you find you have only 5,000,000/. of gold, you must issue no more. I think it 
is much better that the Bank should not tell the public what gold and what 
silver they have. 

Supposing that in the operations of commerce, the bank-note maintained its 
full value in gold, what should induce individuals under ordinary circumstances 
to go to the Bank to get gold ?—We are not all alike; many persons would be 
frightened, and would go to the Bank and get a great quantity of sovereigns to 
Jay them by. 

Supposing persons saw, from the periodical publication of the Bank affairs, 


| that by comparing the deposits and other liabilities of the Bank with the amount 
| of public securities and the amount of their bullion, the Bank were perfectly 


solvent, and their means greatly exceeded their liabilities, do not you think that 
the knowledge of that fact would tend to prevent any alarm ?—A great many 
people do not read at all; if they hear there is a great deal of gold fetched from 
the Bank, they will all run, like a flock of sheep, and fetch their money out. 

Do not you think that if persons like yourself, of intelligence and wealth in 
the metropolis, showed entire confidence in the ability of the Bank of England 
to meet all its demands, that would tendto discourage the alarms of ignorant 
people ?—No, it is not possible: we may do all we can, but when people get 
frightened, one fetches his 10/., and another his 20/., and the middle class of 
people will all fetch out their money- 


There is much truth and shrewdness in his remarks on the 
holders of Small Notes. 


To what extent do you think it possible that a combination of four or five in- 
dividuals acting together, could draw money from the Bank of England, for the 
purpose of distressing or breaking the Bank ?—I do not think any body can do 
it. Suppose there are five people that have got a million sterling ; they can take 
their own money, but they cannot take any more; and they will soon be tired of 
that, because they will not get any thing by it. 

Therefore in case of a publication being made by the Bank, you do not think 
the Bank would run any risk of being distressed by any combination of indivi- 
duals ?—No, I do not think any persons would be so mad. 

You do not think that there is any other ground of apprehension than that 
which would arise from individuals holding 102. or 20/. or 50/. notes, who in a 
time of great alarm would press for gold for the purpose of hoarding ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

That is the only objection you think that aout to the publication ?—A 
publication that was only read by individuals sensible enough to understand it, 
would have no bad effect ; but the danger would be with the lower classes of 
people, that would read wrong statements in the newspapers. : 

Ithough the public might feel alarmed at first, when they became habituated 
to this publication, do not you think that the good sense of the upper classes of 
society and the intelligent and wealthy persons would operate upon the lower 
classes, and prevent any evil ?—No, I do not think it could. 7 z 

Suppose here was a tendency to a run, and that the wealthy and intelligent 
merchants of London met together, and declared that they were ready to take 
the notes of the Bank of England, that they were ready not to press for pay- 
ment of their notes, and explain to the public, that if the Bank was insecure, the 
whole natidnal Exchequer was insecure also ; do not you think that a declaration 
of that kind would tend to allay any alarm ?—It might do for that time, but a 
man would say, “ What occasion have I to believe Mr. Rothschild, or any body 
else?” The little shopkeepers, and people of that kind, do not stop to inquire, 
but they say, I will get my money while Ican; if I wait another week, I may 
not get it. 

Do not you think that the demands of the Country banks upon the Bank of 
England would be more likely to effect a serious drain than the demands of the 
little holders ?—-The reason they are obliged to come to the Bank for gold, is to 
satisfy the demands of the little people, otherwise they would not do so, because 
they are obliged to pay for it. 


Mr. RotuscH1Lp, it will be seen, does not think very highly of 
the Bank rule of keeping gold in their coffers equal to one-third of 
their liabilities. 

Supposing the rule of the Bank is to keep one-third of the amount of their 
liabilities in bullion, do you think it possible that any alarm of that kind could 
endanger the drawing-out of the whole stock of bullion ?—It will not endanger 
the Bank, but it will endanger the commercial business. Suppose the Bank has 
30,000,0001. altogether, and they have 10,000,000/. of gold, and suppose that 
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from the 10,000,0007. of gold there are 6,000,000/. or 7,000,000/. taken out, if 
1 was a Director myself, I should be frightened, and afraid of stopping payment, 
unless I had a paper in my pocket, signed by the Government, saying, you have 
no occasion to pay in gold. 


There are of course various accounts in the Evidence of the Panic 
of 1825. Mr. Roruscuitp’s may be looked on as the external ac- 
count. 


You recollect the period of the panic in this country in 1825; can you state 
to the Committee the causes which you believe produced that crisis of affairs ?— 
In 1824, there was a great speculation in wool and in spelter, and in different 
articles; an immense deal of bills had been drawn upon this country, from 
almost every quarter; I myself received to an enormous amount of bills in the 
course of two months, from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,000/. sterling. At the end of 
the year, an immense deal of specie was obliged to be sent to the Continent to 
take up those bills, because if that had not been done, and those bills had fallen 
one or two or three per cent., it would have given a great alarm. Then in 1825, 
when the Bank found there was a great deal of gold going away, the Bank 
drew in, and would not discount. In the mean time, there was an immense 
deal of speculation in corn, by which our warehouses were filled; and the Bank 
then began to refuse to discount the corn bills, and some of the wool bills which 
came from Vienna, and likewise some bills drawn for spelter and other produce. 

From your observation, has the Bank made any discrimination with respect 
to the species of demand which arises occasionally upon them for gold ; that is to 
say, whether it be for the payment of loans or payment in consequence of 
demands to supply foreign Governments, or otherwise, or whether they treat it 
as a common demand arising out of our general commercial transactions ?— 
The Bank never interferes; any person that pleases may send over his bank- 
notes, and the Bank never inquires what it is for. 

Do you not think that it would be an advantageous attention on the part of 
the Bank to observe what the demand is for, and whether it be for a special 
purpose, or whether it arises out of circumstances that may be permanent in 
their nature ?—There is no doubt, that as the Bank Directors are clever men, 
they will know, if any person sends for gold largely, what operation is going 
forward ; but they do not ask him any questions whatever; you bring in your 
bank-notes, they give you the gold. 

Might it not be judicious in the Bank to alter their system, according to 
whether the demand was special or likely to be permanent ?—I do not know 
how the Bank could change their mode of paying bank-notes; if I have a bank- 
note and I want sovereigns for it, I have no occasion to tell the Bank for what I 
want it, but they must pay upon the demand. 

The question does not assume any doubt of that: but the question assumes 
that the Bank might be justified in Suidaiching their issues if the demand for 
gold were to be inconvenient, when they might not be justified if the demand 
was limited and for a special object, the extent of which was known to the 
Bank ?—The demand for gold is upon a different principle. There is no man 
in this kingdom who can send away so large a sum of gold at once as will make 
the Bank alarmed. The gold goes out gradually; it does not go all in one 
week or in one month; it will go in five or six months’ time; and if it is an 
—— for supplying a Government, it is not all wanted at the same time— 
the Government abroad want it one month after another, and they give time 
enough for collecting it. If there is a bad harvest, and any large quantity of 
gold goes abroad, every merchant will know it; if gold is wanted in 
Hamburg, every body will know it; if gold is wanted in Amsterdam, 
the exchanges will let you know it; if gold is wanted for an army, the 
Bank will know it immediately ; if gold is wanted for the importation of corn, 
for importation of wool, or for any other importation, the exchanges themselves 
will show it. 


Perhaps one of the most curious circumstances connected with 
the history of the run, is the accidental discovery of the box of 
one-pound notes, mentioned by Mr. Harman. We may observe, 
that the panic did not extend to the Bank of England, whose 
notes were still as current as ever. Their small notes were there- 
fore readily taken in exchange for large ones; and Country 
bankers, who had such, found them quite as useful as gold. 


Did any communication take place between the Bank and Government re- 
specting an order in Council to restrain payment in gold at that period, December 
1825 ?— Yes, it was suggested by the Bank. 

What answer did his Majesty’s Government give to that ?—They resisted it 
from first to last. , 

Did the Government suggest any other course in refusing the suggestion of 
the Bank ?—No, they left the Bank to act at its discretion, hoping that the 
panic would subside ; and it is to be observed, that though our treasure was so 
much reduced, even much more reduced as we approached the crisis, we were at 
that period receiving gold, because we strained every nerve to get gold from 
the Continent. Bullion came in, and the Mint coined; they worked double 
tides--in short, they worked night and day ; we were perpetually receiving gold 
from abroad, and coin from the Mint. 

Was there a 
the great proba 
1825, decidedly. 

Do you recollect the lowest quatity of ee which the Bank possessed during 
any period of December 1825?—No, I do not remember immediately ; but it 
was miserably low. 

Was it ‘alee the 1,300,0001. you have mentioned ?— Unquestionably. 

It was stated by the late Mr. Huskisson to a member of the House of Com- 
mons, that he, as a member of the Administration at that time, suggested to the 
Bank, that if their gold was exhausted they should place a paper against their 
door, stating that they had not gold to pay with, but might expect to have gold 
to recommence payment in a short period ; do you recollect such a suggestion ? 
—There was such a suggestion. , 

What would, in your opinion, have been the consequence of that paper placed 
against the door of the Bank, without preparation to support commercial and 
financial credit ?—I hardly know how to contemplate it. 

The Bank of England issued one-pound notes at that period ; was that done 
to protect its remaining treasure ?—Decidedly, and it worked wonders; and it 
was by great good luck that we had the means of doing it, because one box, 
containing a quantity of one-pound notes, had been overlooked, and they were 
forthcoming at the lucky moment. 

Had there been no foresight inthe preparation of those one-pound notes ?— 
None whatever, I solemnly declare. 

Do you think that issuing of the one-pound notes saved the Bank ?—As far 
as my judgment goes, it saved the credit of the country. 


_The internal history of the Panic of 1825 is thus graphically 
given by Mr. Ricoarps— 


Do you recollect the period, at the close of the year 1825, when the Bank first 
felt a considerable alarm as to the circumstances of the country ?—I do. 

Will you state what that period was?—I think it must have been in the 
autumn that the Bank began very seriously to contemplate what would be the 
result of the epeculations, and of various circumstances that were going forward ; 


riod in December 1825, during which the Bank contemplated 
ility of being entirely exhausted of gold ?—At the latter end of 





that increased in October and November, when there continued to be a very 
reat demand, which I think had begun about April or February, for gold; and 
believe it advanced down to the first Saturday in December. Not only the 
Bank, but I believe every man’s mind connected with the City, was in an ex- 
treme state of excitement and alarm. I think I can recollect, on the first Sa- 
turday in December, having come home after a very weary and anxious day 
from the Bank, receiving a visit from two members of this Committee, and one 
of our bankers of that class, at my own house, stating the difficulty in which a 
banking-house near to the Bank was placed. I will not assert it, butsI believe 
they had gone so far as to take care of the clearing of that house that evening, 
so as that it might fulfil its engagements. The object of that visit was, to ascer- 
tain what would be my views upon the subject ; 1 was called upon, because the 
Governor was particularly connected with the house of Pole and Company by 
marriage and other circumstances of relationship. After speaking upon the 
subject for some time, I was pretty sure that I could answer for the firmness of 
the Bank; and I ventured to encourage those gentlemen to hope that upon an 
thing like a fair statement, the Bank would not let this concern fall through. It 
was agreed that on the following morning (Sunday) we should meet as many 
Directors as I could get together, with the three gentlemen who had called upon 
me, at the house of one of them; and that in the mean time some eminent mer- 
chants, friends of the house, should also be called to the meeting to assist with 
their opinion. We so met; and after hearing all the facts which were collected 
in the first instance, by the bankers and the merchants present, the Directors au- 
thorized their chair to say that assistance should not be wanting: it was agre 
that 300,000/. should be placed at the disposal of Pole and Company the next 
morning, for which the Bank were to receive, and did receive, as securities, & 
number of bills of exchange and notes of hand, and over and above _a mortgage 
on Sir Peter Pole’s property, which was to ride over the whole. During that 
week, I believe the attention of every man was directed much more to the state 
of that house than to any thing else; they fought through it till Thursday or 
Friday pretty manfully ; and about that time, from conversation I had with 
entleman, a partner im the house, I was led to fear that it might fail : however, 
it was fought on till Saturday evening, and I believe their position was then 
such, that without the assistance of the same eminent individuals who had takem 
art before, that clearing would not have gone right. Sunday passed, and om 
Ntonday morning the storm began, and till Saturday night it raged with an in- 
tensity that it is impossible for me to describe; on the Saturday night it had 
somewhat abated. The Bank had taken a firm and a deliberate resolution to 
make common cause with the Country, as far as their humble efforts would go; 
and on Saturday night it was my happiness, when I went up to the Cabinet, 
recling with fatigue, to be able just to call out to my Lord Liverpool, and to the 
members of his Majesty’s Government then present, that all was well; that was, 
I believe, on the evening of Saturday the 17th of December. Then, in the fol- 
lowing week things began to get a little more steady; and, by the 24th, what 
with the 12. notes that had gone out, and other things, people began to be satis- 
fied ; and then it was for the first time in a fortnight, that those who had been 
busied in that terrible scene could recollect that they had families who had 
some claim upon their attention. It happened to me not to see my children for 
that week. After that, the thing got quiet; and I think in January 1826, Lon- 
don and the country were getting still more quiet; but there was an excitement 
from the time Parliament met in February to its rising in June or July, which 
it required a vast deal of firmness and a vast deal of steadiness to control. Hap- 
ily it did succeed ; and since that, I trust, under all circumstances, the thing 
a got into a state, which God forbid it should ever depart from. 

Were you apprehensive, during the weeks you have mentioned, that the Bank 
would not be able to continue its payments?—It looked exceedingly suspicious : 
the Bank had determined, as it ought to have done, to pay to its last guinea, 
and it would have done so; but by one of those heavy circumstances, when Sa- 
turday evening came, the tide receded, and I was able to assure his Majesty’s 
Government that it was all well; and the tide turned from that moment. Ano- 
ther such week, and the country would not have stood it; in my humble judg- 
ment, the Bank could not have stood it, although we had gold coming. 


Our readers will remember another panic, arising out of a ve 
different combination of circumstances. It was talked of lightly 
at the time—so were other symptoms of that terrible week; but 
the laughers trod upon the edge of a volcano which was heaving 
to destroy them. Should any so unfortunate an event as a Tor 
Ministry be contemplated at any future period, the following testi- 
mony may be of service. 


Will you state what was the description of the demand upon the Bank for 

about two or three months since; did it arise from the demands of Coun 

ankers, in order to meet demands upon them, or did it arise from the holders 
of notes in the Metropolis ?—As far as I have any knowledge of the fact, I was 
surprised that there was so little application from the Country bankers. I cer- 
tainly never saw the hall of the Bark, for many years that I have gone through 
it, except in 1825, so crowded with applicants tendering their notes ; they had 
not, in general, the appearance of being people from the Country. I cannot at 
this moment state what the bankers took, for I went out of town almost imme~ 
diately afterwards, for my health ; but I should say the Country bankers, either 
directly or through their agents in London, took but an inconsiderable quantity, 
compared with the circumstances of alarm at the moment. 

Supposing the total amount demanded was about 1,600,000/., do you think 
that at least a million of that was from the holders of notes in the Metropolis 
and the neighbourhood ?—I think so, but I have not the facts before me, from the 
circumstances I have stated. 

Do you recollect the largest amount that was demanded in exchanjeo for 
bank notes by any one individual?—I do not; I recollect the circumstance of 
some man taking away a thousand pounds, and bringing it back, but there may 
have been larger sums. I have heard of one or two persons taking 5,000. for 
friends in the country, but I have no accurate recollection of the facts. 

Did you by chance hear of an individual who had money at Jones and Lloyd’s 
to the amount of about 20,000/., who drew it out, and went to the Bank and de~ 
manded sovereigns for it?—Yes; I believe that was the case. 

For how many days did that last ?—I believe it ran through nearly a week. 

Did you not hear from the bankers with whom you were in the habit of com= 
municating, that they had a great demand at their counters for gold during that 
period ?—I understood so, 

Did not several of the London bankers object to give parties gold, but gave 
them bank-notes, and said, “‘ You may go and get gold for them at the Bank 
if you please ? ”—I believe so. 

And others paid the full amount in gold ?—Yes, I believe so. 

May you not consider that amount of 1,600,000/. as nearly the maximum of 
demand that can arise from political excitement ?—I could not venture to give 
an answer to that question. I think it might go to a much larger extent; it 
would depend upon the continuance of a demand of that sort. Had it gone om 
as it did, certainly 1,600,0002. or 2,000,0002. would not have satisfied the crav- 
ings of the public. 

s there not a necessary limit imposed in this way, that the persons making 
this demand for gold must present notes for payment, and by so presenting notes 
reduce the currency ; and if they seek to turn their convertible securities into 
Bank of England notes, the currency being at the same time reduced, they 
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must do so at a considerable loss ?—That is very true; but when men are 
frightened, they will submit to great disadvantage in order to realize their pro- 


ill not the distress occasioned by the presentation of notes in times of po- 
litical excitement, afford a considerable check to any such conduct on the part 
of the public ?—Probability is one thing, but possibility is another ; and be- 
oo these two it is not in my power to give an opinion that is worth any 

ing. 

Dil you hear at that time that several. people took alarm and sold their stock 
out, and demanded sovereigns for the adders of that stock ?—I understood so. 

id it rot come to your knowledge afterwards, that the same parties within a 
few days bought back the stock with the same sovereigns at a loss ?—I think 
it very likely. 

Do you remember how much the Three per Cents fell during that weck ?—I 
do not remember: they did fall. 

What was the ground of public apprehension at that time: did they doubt the 
solvency of the Bank ?—I should think not at all, there was no appearance of 
$3 but when, people choose to take alarm, it is often very difficult to account 

ior it. 

_ Do you think that in devising a plan under which the Bank should govern 
its issues, it would be proper to | Ee: in mind an extreme case of this kind ?—I 
imagine that in every discussion that takes place in a man’s own mind, and in 
deliberating upon subjects of that sort, he tries to look at every possible con- 
tingency that may arise; andit is not merely the smooth, but he takes the 
rough side of the question also. 

What would be the worst that could happen under those circumstances ?— 
They might, I suppose, under circumstances of alarm, do that which they have 
done before, almost run the Bank dry. , 

Then the worst that would happen is that they might run the Bank dry ?— 
Can any thing be worse? 

We shall conclude with the Balance-sheet for 1831. There are 
doubtless many other portions of evidence that might have repaid 
a perusal; but we believe that most of our readers will think we 
have given enough of it for one week. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ACcOUNT,—February 29, 1832. 
Dr. Bank-notes ontstanding............. eeesececceees 619,051,710 

To Public Deposits, viz.— 

Drawing Accounts...... i ven - 2,034,790 
Balance of Audit Roll 550,550 
Life Annuities unpaid 85,030 
Annuities for terms of years unpaid ............0..4 33,360 









Exchequer Bills deposited....... cee ceeeeeb eens serves 490,060 
—— 3,198,730 
To Private Deposits, viz.— 
Drawing Accounts...........000% ‘ st Gonve- Oras 5,683,870 
Various other Debts....... oe ah nae tende aenede 51,560 


To the Bank of England for the Capifal........... cc cece cece eee 
To Balance of Surplus in favour of the Bank of England 





Cr. By Advances on Government Securities, viz.— 
Exchequer Bills on the growing Produce of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, in the Quarter euding April 5, 1832.. £3,493, 
Ditto, July 5, 1832.............. 
Exchequer Bills on Supplies, 
Ditto, for 10,500,000/. tor 1825 





By the Advances to the Trustees appointed by the Act 3 
Geo, IV,, c. 51, towards the purchase of an Annuity of 

tal 

By other Credits, viz.— 
Exchequer Bills purchased 
Shocks PuTGHased «oo 5 icisevisecscvviccievecesccescsvese 
SIR NID AA -0.s'.0:030 e209 a4. 09 . 

















London Dock Company 
Advances on Security and various Articles 


By. Cash. and’ Bullion.» 000: 00+ 00 d63 002 bon v0s0e 
By the Permanent Debt due from Government..,. 





44,179,630 
Rest or Surplus brought down ............. 2,637,760 
Bank Capital due to Proprictors............e0seeeeeeeeee 14,553,000 
17,190,769 








The Court. 

The last Levee for the season was held on Wednesday. It, as all 
these ceremonies have been for several weeks, was very thinly attended ; 
there were only forty-one persons present, including the officers in 
attendance and the presentations. The King returned to Windsor in 
the evening. The Brighton Gazette gives the usual notice of his 
Majesty’s intention to spend the winter months there. 

Che Metrapatis. 

The registrations for the City of London, under the Reform Act, 
amount to 16,842 electors for the City and 384 for the county; West- 
minster, 10,103, and 746; Marylebone, 6,501, and 277; Finsbury, 
10,378, and 1,024. 

A meeting of the electors of Marylebone friendly to the return of 
Colonel Jones was held on Monday, at the Eastnor Castle, Somers 


Town. A motion to support the Colonel was carried, with four dis- 
sentients. The number of electors present is differently stated at 200 
and 70. 


The four dissentients had come from another meeting, with.a 


view to catechize the candidate; and one account describes them as/ 


drunk ; they were very noisy and riotous. | 
A public dinner in celebration of the passing of the Reform Bills ig 
announced to be held at the. Mermaid Tayern, Hackney, on Mondeg 
i for the whole district of the Tower Hamlets; Mr. Hume in the 
chair. t 
A grand Reform dinner took place at Wimbledon on Thursday, in 4 
field belonging to Mr. Lancaster of Nelson House. Three thousand 
guests satdown; Mr. C. G. Pepys, M.P., presided. : 
A requisition has been addressed to the Lord Mayor, to call a meet- 


ing of the citizens to consider the propriety of a subscription for the 


erection of almshouses, in order to commemorate the passing of the 
Reform Bill, The requisition was signed by two hundred individuals. 
This will be.a. mighty pretty sort of monument, a proposal for the 
erection of qneiuisance to commemorate the removal of another does 
eredit to the ingenuity .of the natives ! ! 


”- aes 


_— 


The Political, Union, at its ordinary meeting on Wednesday night 
came to the following resolution— 

That the Council of the National Political Union view with indignation the coalition 
between Lords Ingestrie and Mahon for the avowed purpose of ousting Mr. T. Dun- 
combe from t'ie borough of Hertford; that the Council tonsider Mr. Duncombe to be 
a fit and proper person to be a member of a Reformed Parliament, from the spirit and 
honesty with which he has discharged his duties up to the present time; it therefore 
recommends to all members of the Union, and especially to those connected with the 
borough of He:tford,to use their best exertions in support of the Liberal cause.in that 
place, and in furtherance of the return of two friends-of the People, instead of the two 
Conservative Lordlings Ingestrie and Mahon. 

In moying this resolution, Mr. Wakefield mentioned, that Mr. Spal- 
ding, the other Liberal candidate, was friendly to the ballot. Mr. 
Wakefield also stated, that Lord Brougham had received some 
new light on the subject; and no longer thought that the ballot would 
make “the whole of a man’s life alie.”” We believe he never was 
guilty of thinking such incredible nonsense. ‘The phrase was only 
meant to round a period. 


On Monday morning, the quarterly sale of teas by the East India 
Company commenced at the India House. The declaration amounted 
to 8,400,000lb., being 100,000lb. more than was offered at the June 
sale. The quantities of the different descriptions offered are as fol- 
low,—Bohea, 2,000,000Ib. ; Congou, Campoi, Pekoe, and Souchong, 
5,000,0001b. ; ‘Twankay and Hyson Skin, 1,100,000lb. ; and of Hyson, 
300,0001b. The increase in the declaration in Boheas is 200,000lb., 
while in the other descriptions there is a decrease of 100,000!b. The 
attendance at the sale on Monday was numerous, and the biddings were 
animated. 

During the past week, there were two public wool sales. The 
wools received from Australia and Van Dieman’s Land are rapidly 
improving in quality ; and there was an evident disposition in the 
dealers to purchase. The sales took place on Thursday and Friday: 
1,700 bales were offered, and all were sold. Of the New South Wales 
wools offered on Thursday, a portion were sold at 2s. 7$d. per Ib, 
The quotations obtained on beth days averaged from 2d. to 3d. per lb. 
higher than at those of the sales in July. In the whole, 1,523 bales of 
New South Wales wools, and 164 bales of Van Dieman’s Land, were 
disposed of. Thearrivals from Australia and Van Dieman’s Land, as 
well as from Germany, have been large; and further sales have been 
declared, amounting already to nearly 2,000 bales. 


Lord Brougham, it seems, left no case undecided at the rising of the 
Court, but one—not a general judgment, but a judgment on one point 
of a case only. 

Sir Albert Pell has enjoyed his knighthood and judgeship for but a 
brief space ; he died on Thursday, after a short illness. His death 
leaves a vacancy in the Bankruptcy Review Court, where, as there 
are already more hands than work, we presume it will be allowed to 
remain. 

The Duke of York’s creditors had another meeting on Wednesday ; 
when some additions were made to the Committee. No progress ap- 
pears to have been made towards a liquidation: indeed, it was stated 
to the meeting, that Sir Herbert Taylor and Sir Benjamin Turner had 
not made any answer whatever to the communications addressed to 
them. We notice a remark in the Chronicle on the subject of these 
debts— 


© Pending 







ese inquiries,” says the writer, “we observe that the monument proceeds 
but slowly s completion. There are not above two or three men employed upon 
it; and even these seem to think they might be e1 d in more agreeable labours; 
for they cannot be deaf to the sneers in which the passengers indulge when witnessing 
an outlay of money. that might be so much moxe appropriaicly applied to the relief of 
persons who have but too much reason to regret their confidence in the hononr of the 
illustrious Prince whose statue it is intended proudly.to display, and which we believe 
has already been comp!eted by the sculptor.” 











This is extremely silly. If the sentimental workmen conduct them. 
selves in the way described, their employer ought to discharge them. 
Aud what have the creditors of the Duke of York to do with the sub- 
scriptions to his monument ? The subscribers have not merely the best, 
but the sole right to judge of the appropriation of their own money. 


Warrants were in the course of the week granted, by Mr. Broderip, 
of the Thames Police Office, against Colonel Burrell and Captain 
Bell, the agents to Don Pedro, for an alleged infraction of the Foreign 
Inlistment Act; but, from the caution of these officers, it was found 
impossible to serve them. The warrants were applied for by the 
Consul of Don Miguel. The offence is a deubtful one. Donna 
Maria is the only recognized Sovereign of Portugal, and the men were 
raised for her service. They left the river on Tuesday, in various 
detachments, and from various points. ‘The whole number is stated to 
have been 1,600. 

The Old Bailey Sessions commenced on Thursday. On that day, 
Hates, the man charged with stealing the reticule of Lady St. Germains, 
at Wormwood Scrubbs, was found guilty. Yesterday, Bainbridge, the 
woman who stabbed a black man who resided with her, and whose case 
was reported at the time, was found guilty of manslaughter; and Ken- 
nedy and Brown, the men implicated in the. death of Mr. Smales, in 
the River, were found guilty of murder, and ordered for execution on 
Monday. The entire cases for trial amount to 516. hy Ree 
Bartholomew Fair was proclaimed in the usual form™on Monday. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Charles Pearson, every degree of strictness 
which the law permits was used to enforce the shutting-up of the nu- 
merous public-houses and gin-shops in the vicinity of Smithfield, at the 
regulated hours. The weather has been exceedingly favourable to the 
holyday folks ; and we would fain hope, notwithstanding the anticipae 


cholera, the fear of which dictated Mr. Pearson’s suggestion. If the 
Magistrates could contrive a gauge by which to measure the purity of 
the liquors dispensed by the publicans, they-would do more to repress 
disease than by shutting. them up at eleveno’clock. It is the quality 
of the “heavy,” as much as the quantity, that injures the stomach of 


the unthinking bibber. - 





~~-Old Salmon, the Police-officer, was robbed in Bartholomew Fair on 
“Tuesday of a pocket-book, containing two—warrants! | 
A-case for the easuists of the law stands for adjudication in the 





Lord Mayor's Court. 


‘A female, now named’ Powell, had‘a husband 


tions to: the: contrary, that the fair will not add to the virulence of the ° 


a 
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who deserted her; at the end of ten years, he being reported dead, she 
married again. She has a family by her second husband, to whom she 
has been united nine’years. Word was recently brought to England, 
that the first-was living in America, where he has married another wife. 
Mrs. Powell claims relief from Bishopsgate, her present husband's 
parish. The question is, are the children she has born to him illegiti- 
mate ornot? By law, if a husband be absent for more than seven years, 
his wife may again marry with impunity; but the law, which relieves her 
from punishment, has not settled the condition of her offspring. 

A disgusting instance of profligacy was exposed yesterday at Worship 
Street, in the course of investigating a charge of unlawful pawning. 
The parties were a female of twenty-three, and two brothers, the one 
eighteen the other seventeen years of age. The female, after cohabit- 
ing with the younger brother, had married the elder; and, at the time 


the charge was preferred, all three were living in the same room | 


and slept in the same bed! 


A young scoundrel named ‘Steel, only fourteen years old, “but well 
grown for his age,” the son of a silversmith in Oxford Street, was ex- 
amined at Marlborough Street, on Wednesday, on a charge of extensive 
robbery preferred by his father. It appears he kept company with no 
fewer than four young ladies; at whose suggestion, according to his ac- 
count, the acts of robbery were committed. Three of the ladies are 
in custody,—Miss Amelia Saunders, Miss Catharine Phillips, and 
Miss Jane May; the fourth, Miss Lee, is not yet captured... As young 
ladies are rather scarce commodities at Botany Bay, the Old Bailey 
Court cannot do better than despatch Master Steel and his harem 
thither, where a more equitable distribution of the fair ladies’ favours 
may be effected. 

A Jew named Brown, with half a dozen of aliases, was committed 
from Worship Street on Monday, for stealing clothes and other articles 
from a number of hotels. Among others, Captain Forbes, the candi- 
date for Preston, had been laid under contribution for a coat. 


On Wednesday morning, the body of a middle-aged man was picked 
up in the Thames at low-water, opposite the Temple. On removing 
the corpse, which was ina shocking state of decomposition, blood was 
observed to issue from three deep cuts on the back of the head. The 
deceased appears to have been a coal-porter. No money was found in 
his possession, or any thing to lead to the discovery of his name. The 
body was carefully examined by several medical men; who were of 
opinion that the cuts had been received in drifting against some sharp 
substances in the river. 

Among the numerous suicides that take place in England, a suicide 
committed from an apprehension of being buried alive will be admitted 
to be a singularity. Weare not aware of such a whimsical motive 
having in any former case directed the hand even of the insane. In 
the following instance, it seems to have been the only cause of the un- 
happy hypochondriae’s rashness. Letitia Grant, aged fifty-six, killed 
herself on Monday. James Coster, her nephew, who gave evidence of 
the fact before the Coroner, said ‘his aunt was naturally a very timid 
woman, and always expressed her alarm at the least infection. Last 
week, she complained of a bowel complaint ; which, despite all opinions 
to the contrary, she insisted was an attack of the cholera morbus. She 
recovered; but so fearful was she of the disease, that every morning 
she fumigated the room with preventives of various descriptions. On 
Monday, she fancied she had another attack, and wished to be removed 
to the Cholera Hospital ; and requested, if she should fall a victim to 
the malady, that she might be bled, lest the medical men should be deceived, 
and that she should be interred alive. He called in medical aid to convince 
her there were no grounds for her fears ; yet still she would declare she 
had the complaint. In the afternoon, about three o’clock, he heard a 
noise in her sitting-room ; and upon running up, he found the old lady 
dying on the floor weltering in her blood, with her throat cut in a most 
horrid manner, and quite dead, with the razor with which she committed 
the act lying by her side.” 

On Tuesday morning, a little before one o'clock, a fire broke out on 
the premises of Mr. Dalby, the hatter, in High Holborn, next door to 
Mr. Braggs’s Shooting-gallery. The flames were first discovered burst- 
ing from the-first-floor window ; and it was not till they had reached 
the second floor, where Mr. and Mrs. Dalby slept, that they could be 
aroused to a sense of their danger. By the advice of the people in 
front of the house, they gained the roof, from whence they were taken 
into Fulwood’s Rents. ‘There was a rumour that two of their children 
had perished in the ruins; but we are happy to say such is not the fact. 
By about one o’clock, the shooting-gallery caught fire; and in a very 
few minutes the entire building was in one mass of flame, notwith- 
Standing there was an abundant supply of water, which the firemen 
used with great alacrity. On the roof of this building there was a 
stock of gunpowder kept, which added greatly to the fears of the neigh- 
bours. However, nothing serious arose from it; but when the flames 
reached the roof, several heavy explosions took place, and the entire 
roof suddenly fellin. Mr. Dalby is insured in the Norwich Union, 
and Mr. Braggs in the Pheenix. 

A little boy, named Willis, died on Saturday, from inflammation of 
the brain, occasioned by a fright. He had taken a bunch of grapes 
from the garden of Mr. Arnold, the paper-manufacturer, in the Kings- 
land Road ; and two of the men working at the mill, asa punishment, 
let off the steam of the high-pressure engine in his face, three or four 


times. A verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter’ has been returned against the 
= men! ‘The steam of the high-pressure engine is perfectly harm- 
ess. 


On Wednesday evening, a few minutes before seven o’clock, Furni- 
val’s Inn and the surrounding houses were alarmed by a sudden explo- 
sion of gunpowder, in: the chambers of Mr. Barry, a chemist, on 
the first floor of the building No. 7. The chambers took fire from the 
explosion ; and the window-frames and part of the wall of the back 
room were carried into Furnival’s Inn Passage. The doors of the 
chambers were locked on the inside ; but the front door was found open, 
though the persons present were prevented from passing the threshold 
by the smoke. As soon as.it had somewhat abated, lights were pro- 


cured ; and on going into the bed-room, the unfortunate Mr. Barry was 
observed lying on the floor, weltering in his blood, with scarcely a rag 
on his oe ge 


unscorched. He was removed, in a state of insensibility, 








into the front room, and placed on a sofa. His face presented a ifipst 
awful appearance: his eyes were nearly blown out, his right chéek 
was laid bare to the bone, his nose was shattered, his left hand was 
nearly divided, and several of his ribs on the left side were frac 
tured. Surgical aid was immediately procured, and Mr. Barry partly 
recovered, but not sufficiently to explain how the accident had been 
occasioned: it is conjectured to have been in the course of some 
experiments in the use of gunpowder, which it is known he frequently 
amused himself with. According to the accounts this morning, Mfr. 
Barry is expected to recover. 

During the storm which took place about midnight on Thursday, the 
lightning struck the wall of the parish stone-yard, Richmond Street, 
Lisson Grove, and rent it to the foundation for a space of thirty yands. 
The wall fell into the Regent’s Canal, which it completely choked up. 

On Monday, a woman was killed, and another had her back broken, 
by the accidental upsetting of the Leicester waggon,'at the corner o£ 

’ark Street, Islington. 

On Monday, a man named Pfeiffer, a deserter from the Royal Ma~ 
rines, attempted to cut his throat, from dread of the punishment that 
awaited him. He was carried to Guy’s Hospital, where he was 
seized with cholera, and died on Monday morning. 

On Wednesday, a quantity of cigars and other tobacco, to the value 
of 400/. (there were four sacks full), was stolen from the shop of Mr. 
Parry, Covent Garden. Luckily the thieves were perceived, and the 
coach which contained the plunder was seized within fifty yards of Mir. 
Parry’s door. 





Che Country. 

Rype Recatra.—The regatta and féte in honour of his Majesty’s 
birth-day, which had been several times postponed in consequence of the 
weather, took place at Ryde on Friday. Earl Spencer, Earl Rodenand 
family, the Dean of Chester, and a long list of naval and military of- 
ficers, were among the spectators. The regatta commenced off the 
pier at ten. ‘The first match was for the Binstead purse. Sixteen 
fishing-vessels, distinguished by flags at their mast-heads, were entered 
for the first match. ‘Their course was round a flag-boat placed north- 
vard of the starting-point, then to westward, round the flag-boat off 
Appley, and to return between the pier_and the starting-vessel. This 
course was to be sailed twice in all the matches. In the first contést, 
two of the vessels ran aground, and thus lost all chance of succéss. 
The others were soon headed by the Eagle, belonging to John Wheeler; 
which preserved the advantage to the end of the race, and won the first 
prize of six sovereigns. In the evening, there was a display of fire=- 
works on the pier, and a regatta ball at the Town-hall. 

Three thousand of the inhabitants of Canterbury dined togetherom 
Tuesday, ina field in the neighbourhood of that city, in honour of the 
Bill. ‘The dinner was English from beginning to end,—innumereus 
joints of roast beef, waggon-loads of potatoes, cart-loads of plum-pud- 
ding, and ale in rivers. ‘The Mayor presided; and he and Sir William 
Cosway, and several other gentlemen, addressed the meeting after the 
dinner was cleared away. ‘ihe Wingham band gave their gratuitous 
attendance, and the tables and seats were fitted up by the voluntary 
labour of hundreds of tradesmen, who pressed forward for that purpose. 

The Liverpool electors had a public dinner on Tuesday, in celebra- 
tion of the triumph of Reform. The entertainment took place in the 
Royal Amphitheatre. The circus, which is of the same size as. Ast- 
ley’s, was ‘on the occasion covered with planks, so as to raise it toa level 
with the stage, and every table in this large area was crowded. The 
boxes were filled with ladies. The Rev. Mr. Shepherd, Rector, of 
Getacre, was in the chair. My. Ewart was present, but Lord Sandon 
did not make his appearance, and his company does not seem to have 
been once missed. 

The Wigan and Newton Railway was opened on Monday. Itis 
seven miles long, and very nearly straight and level. The time oecu- 
pied in steaming the seven miles was fifteen minutes ! 

The Duke of Wellington reviewed, on Tuesday, the seven troops of 
the New Forest Rangers, comprising about 500 men. 

The Union of the Newcastle pitmen is breaking up. 
reds have refused to contribute any longer. 

A Temperance Society has been established in the depdt of the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment, stationed at Carlisle. It contained, in Jane 
last, 62 men of 170. There is alsoa female Society, under the patron- 
age of an officer’s lady. 

A new steam-coach, built by Messrs. Ogle and Summers, passed 
through Oxford on Monday; it had travelled with safety from South- 
ampton. Its rate of speed is from ten to fourteen miles an hour. | __ 

A very serious riot took place in Manchester on Sunday, originating 
in the highly-blameable conduct of a surgeon connected with the 
Cholera Hospital there. ‘The first alarm was given by a large body of 
people, chietly Irish of the lower class; who paraded St. George’s 
Road and the neighbourhood with a coffin, in which lay the remains of a 
child of four years of age. The head of the child had been severed from 
the trunk ; and every now and then the mob stopped and exhibited the 
mutilated body, while those who carried it addressed the passers-by, 
stating that the boy had been murdered by the doctors in the Cholera 
Hospital. In this way the mob proceeded, augmenting in numbers at 
every step, until a fearful assemblage had congregated. ‘The cries: of 
execration against the doctors became at length general, and an almost 
unanimous shout * To the Hospital; pull it to the ground,” was raised. 
The enraged populace on this made the best of their way to the Cholera 
Hospital in Swan Street; and immediately commenced breaking a 
windows, and pulling down the wall that enclosed the yard of the build- 
ing. They then forced the gates of the Hospital, and having obtained 
an entrance, carried away a number of patients lying under the influence 
of the disease; and having inquired their various places of abode, con- 
veyed them home, Some, who were able to walk, went away of their 
own accord; others, through fear of the populace; and a few were 
taken in a state of collapse whilst they were being removed, and died 
shortly afterwards. ‘The mob then began destroying the beds, tables, 
and every description of moveable furniture they could lay their hands 
upon. ‘They seized one of the new spring carriages lately built for the 
conveyance of patients, which they dragged into the streets and broke 
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to pieces. Mr. Lavender, the polave f constable, with a posse of police 
officers and special constables, armed with cutlasses, arrived in time to 
save the other vehicle. The mob afterwards attacked the Police Lock- 
ups near the Hospital; and committed such further outrages, that it 
was deemed necessary to despatch a messenger to Hulme Barracks for 
the military ; and four troops of the 15th Hussars, under the command 
of Lord Brudenell, arrived with a Magistrate of the division. With 
this reinforcement the Police were enabled to apprehend some of the 
ringleaders, together with the relatives of the deceased boy, who had 
exhibited the body through the streets. The Magistrate then informed 
the multitude, that if they did not immediately disperse, it would be his 
duty to read the Riot Act, and they must take the consequences. This 
warning, together with the praiseworthy exertions of the Catholic 
priest, who addressed the mob opposite the Hospital, had the desired 
effect, and the assembly gradually dispersed. The military and the 
police paraded the streets in the neighbourhood of the disturbance until 
a late hour, but no further violence was offered. It appears that the 
deceased boy had neither father nor mother, they having recently died 
of cholera; and he being afterwards attacked, was sent to the Hospital. 
The grandfather of the boy was with him on Friday night ; when he 
appeared to be so much better that he was about requesting his removal 
from the Hospital; but on the Saturday, when the grandfather called 
to see the boy, he was refused admission. On going to the Hospital 
again, the old man, whose name is Hare, was informed that the boy 

was dead and buried. Hare, being dissatisfied, assembled a number of 
’ his friends and relatives, who proceeded on the Sunday to the cholera 
burial-ground, where they exhumed the body, which they discovered to 
be headless. The appearance of the body was perfectly white ; which 
led the ignorant to believe that the child had been murdered. In the 
place of the head, was a large brick for the purpose of making the 
coffin weighty at that end. yo inquiry has been instituted into the 
affair; and the Magistrates have determined to prosecute the surgeon, 
a Mr. Robert Oldham, by whom the body of the dead child was 
mangled. He has absconded, in order to avoid the law and the people. 
The Board of Health were engaged the whole of Monday in en- 
deavouring to bring back the patients to that part of the Hospital 
which has received but immaterial injury. 


A case of murder, which, from the account of it in Aris’s Gazette, 
seems wrapped in great mystery, occurred at Birmingham last week. 
On Friday the 24th ult., a little before eight in the evening, the body 
of a boy was found lying in a ditch by the side of the footpath in Sum- 
mer Lane. The body was the subject of an inquest on Monday and 
Wednesday following. It appeared from one class of witnesses, that 
the boy was seen to fall down suddenly, and that no one was near him 
atthe moment. A gentleman and lady, who had not previously seen 
him, heard a noise in the ditch, which attracted their attention ; and at 
their request, a man who was following them raised the boy up and laid 
him on the bank. His face was bloody, and he was thought to be in a 
fit. A person who saw him fall then came up; and soon afterwards, 
several boys, from whom the deceased had parted about ten minutes; 
they recognized him, and he was removed home. All the witnesses 
who spoke to these circumstances concurred in stating that no one was 
running away, or had been met by any of them. One of the witnesses, 
in describing the fall of the boy, said that he fell on his head as if he 
were going to dive in the water. Upon removing him home, a wound 
nearly circular was found on the right side of the head, just above the 
ear, which penetrated through the skull, and nearly the whole of the 
brain ; his forehead was bruised, and there was a lacerated wound in 
the chin. Another class of witnesses.stated, that they were within six 
or seven yards of the deceased before he fell; that they saw a boy in 
the act of throwing at the deceased, who instantly fell to the ground; 
that the boy who threw at him had no weapon in his hand, but went up 
to the deceased and took hold of his hand, saying to the deceased, “ I 
thought I should catch you ;” but none of them saw the boy strike him 
when on the ground. hat is very extraordinary, all these witnesses, 
except one, concurred in saying that they were sure the gentleman and 
lady were not passing, and that no one but the boy was near the de- 
ceased; and several of them, though they must have been within a 
few yards of each other, did not see the rest. After a patient inves- 
tigation, which lasted nearly eighteen hours, the Jury returned a 
verdict of “‘ Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 
It was the opinion of the surgeons who examined the body, that the 
wound might have been inflicted by a bullet from an air-gun; but 
— the head was twice most carefully examined, no bullet was 

‘ound. 

By the sudden death of the father, mother, and son, the chief 
members of a respectable family in Bedfordshire, no less than three 
wills were executed in respect of the same property, before any probate 
arrived to act upon—a case perhaps without parallel, Catbridpe 
Chronicle. 

On Monday morning, property to the amount of 1,000/. was carried 
off from the shop of a silversmith in Deal. It consisted of gold and 
silver watches, silver table and tea-spoons, gold chains, gold seals, gold 
keys, gold rings, silver snuff-boxes, scent-boxes, and gold brooches, pearl 
rings, lockets, ear-rings, snaps, and a variety of other small articles. It 
is supposed the thieves took the property away in a cart. 


A female was fined 40s. and costs, at the Whalley Sessions, on a 
charge of wiring a hare. There were three Magistrates, and two of 
them were clerical. 


A lady of rank, residing at Clifton, attempted to blow her brains 
out last Saturday week. The ball lodged in the cheek. Faint hopes 
are entertained of her recovery. 





IRELAND. 

‘The Irish Conservative Fund is described by the Dublin papers as a 
failure. The sources are rapidly drying up. The people at large do 
not subscribe, and of the aristocracy many will not and many cannot 
subscribe. The following are a few of the contributors,—not a very 
promising list it must be confessed. Lord Enniskillen’s “females” 


give 5I.; Lord Roden’s English friend, 10/.; three ladies of Captain 
Anderson’s ~ mang St 13s, 6d. 
e's? 


Where are Captain Gordon's family ? 
and Sir William 








An T air Anti-tithe meeting was held on Sunday, on Bally- 
bricken Hill, Waterford. Mr. Wyse presided. The euthorities gave 
no opposition ; but the Mayor attended the meeting, to enable him to 
judge of its character. 

The Blarney inquiry has terminated in the full acquittal of the civil 
and military authorities from all appearance of blame. 

Mr. Barrett, proprietor of the Dublin Pilot, has been held to bail for 
an article in his paper connected with the same subject which led to the 
fining of the proprietors of the Comet. 

About ten days ago, an attempt was made to value the parish of 
Brinny, near Bandon, under the provisions of Mr. Stanley’s new bill; 
but the universal indication of opposition to tithes which the people 
manifested being too marked to be mistaken, it was deemed right to 
enforce the process by the aid of a military force. Accordingly, a 
company of the 69th Fiagiatent, accompanied by a Magistrate, repaired 
to the place, and the business of estimating was commenced; when 
between 6,000 and 8,000 country-people assembled, with the apparent 
determination of resisting the authorities and military. The assembled 
thousands had but a short time previously entered into a vow never 
again to submit to an impost which was not more unjust in principle 
than odious in exaction, and, come what may, they would carry into 
effect their promise and feelings. Fortunately, R. Popham, Esq., of 
Kilmore, a gentleman who has signalized himself during the late anti- 
tithe meetings, came up; and seeing how matters stood, he interfered, 
and succeeded in drawing off both parties. But the parish was yet un- 
valued; and the period was fast approaching when the operations of 
the sickle would put it out of the power of the valuators to ascertain 
the produce of the ground. On Thursday last, therefore, a park of 
artillery from Ballincollig, two troops of Lancers, and the 9th i 
ment, from Cork, and three Companies of the 56th, from Kinsale, 
marched into Bandon, and yesterday proceeded to Brinny; where, 
under an unceasing pelting of heavy rain and wind, the King’s troops 
stood for hours silent and suffering spectators of the carrying into 
effect, as far as valuating went, the recently passed tithe-bill of the 
Irish Secretary.— Cork Reporter. 

The Lord Chief Baron hears motions in his country-house among 
the mountains, seven miles from Dublin; whither and whence the 
pee have to find their way in the best manner they can.—Dudlin 

aper. 

In a house on the western side of Smithfield, in Belfast, a respect- 
able old man, named Linn, had long resided; he was a turner and 
wheelwright. His son, John Linn, has long been noted for his 
enormous muscular powers, and his pugilistic feats, which rendered 
him the terror of all who knew him. For some time past a difference 
had existed between him and his father, in regard to several articles of 
property, which he claimed. Onthe afternoon of Wednesday, he came 
into his father’s house evidently in a state of irritation ; and, proceed- 
ing to the workshop, which was above-stairs, where the old man with 
his two apprentices was engaged at his bench, lifted a cage containing a 
bird, which he was about to take away; when the old man observed 
that the bird and cage had been purchased by himself; and desired him 
toleave them. The son, ina frenzy of passion, jumped upon the cage, 
which he smashed to atoms, bird and all; and then snatched up a 
hatchet, with which he struck his aged father several desperate blows, 
one of which broke his arm. The two apprentices fied; and shortly 
afterwards the old man was found dead, deep wounds having been in- 
flicted on various parts of his body, and one, inflicted apparently with 
a chisel, passing quite through his heart. The son, after this diabolical 
act, proceeded to break the windows, and to destroy with the hatchet 
every article of furniture in the house. He then went into the yard, 
where he observed a man named Tate; and using some desperate ex- 
pression, he seized a stone, with which he struck Tate on the head with 
so much violence that he instantly fell, and was carried home in a state 
of insensibility. The police speedily came; and, after some parley, 
the wretch surrendered himself without making any effort to escape. 
He was sent immediately to Carrickfergus Gaol.—Belfast News Letter. 

On Wednesday, an inquest was held in the city of Waterford,’on 
the body of.a chimney-sweeper’s apprentice; who came by his death on 
Tuesday through the unfeeling barbarity of his master, who forced him 
to ascend a chimney at Tramore, the soot being almost in a state of 
ignition. The poor child, it seems, complained that the flues were burn- 
ing, but his master insisted on the soot being removed at once. ‘The 
little creature had scarcely commenced his work, when he found him- 
self utterly unable to proceed. He descended as quickly as he could, 
and dropped on the floor in a state of insensibility. The master, 
anxious to conceal his brutal behaviour, took the sufferer on his back ; 
but on his way to Waterford, the child died in the most excruciating 
torture. The master then left the body in a ditch until the night fell ; 
he then removed it to his house, procured a coffin, and was making 

reparations for his interment, when the circumstances were made 
faoes to the authorities. Immediately constables were despatched: to 
the residence of the master, whose name is Corbett ; where they found 
the body as described, in a state of preparation for burial. .Corbett was 
then removed to gaol, to abide his trial at the ensuing Assizes. 

{ There is a great deal of honest blame bestowed here on the master, 
all of it well deserved, we admit; but why did the owner of the chim- 
ney, the particeps in this act of brutal slaughter, escape censure? The 
effect of habit might have rendered the chimney-sweep callous to the 
complaints of his apprentice; but the employer of both had no.such ex- 
cuse. Persons who call for a chimney-sweep’s service must know as 
well as he can—they have eyes as well as he has—whether a flue be in 
a burning state. Were they (who, by the by, are seldom introduced into 
such discussions at all) influenced by feelings of humanity, the brutality 
of the master sweep would soon disappear; he is cruel for the most 
part, only because they are exigent. ] ; 

The Belfast Chronicle notices, as a novel production in. Ireland, a 
formidable species of snake. They are attributed to the Reform 
Bill. Fortunately they are not venomous, ’ 


ELECTION TALK. ‘ ' 
Baru.—Mr. Roebuck the barrister, a man according to: Mr: Hume's 
own heart, and on¢ of our cleverest political writers, has started for 
this city. ; eis 
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~ CorNnWALL.—Sir Richard ‘Vyvyan has declared that he has no in- 
tention of standing for the Western division, as reported. 

, DuruaM.—The Marquis of Londonderry has declared against Mr. 
Pease. This is very terrible. ’ 

GuriLprorD.—The enemies tothe present Ministry, and friends of 

the Tories and Mr. C. B. Wall, are using their utmost endeavours to 
oust one of the Reform candidates from the little borough of Guild- 
ford... Notwithstanding the public declaration of one of their sapient 
leaders, ‘‘ that Mr. .Wall’s long-purse should never purchase the borough 
with his consent,” he and his party are now conniving at if not assisting in 
selling that borough, -by bribing the voters, many of whom are willingly 
caught in their trap..- Their mode is by inviting some ten to twenty of 
them to take supper, &c. at‘certain’ publichouses (principally at those 
which belong ‘to’a brewer), which supper, &c. is paid for by ——, and 
technically called a little go. -This has been going on three or four 
times a week for nearly a month past, and is expected to continue up 
to the election; and although the greatest disgust at it has been ma- 
nifested by nearly all the respectable part of the inhabitants, there yet 
are some few, who, although possessed of thousands, are willing so to 
debase themselves and join their unholy orgies. One of these worthies 
the other night (under the influence of what star I know not), well 
knowing that the blow-out was the price of his independent vote, had 
the effrontery to propose, by way of toast, “* Independence to the town 
of Guildford.” From such independence, good Lord deliver'us! A 
parson’s Chirchwarden makes a conspicuous figure among them. To 
whet miserable shift will the party be put next to secure the Weymouth 
Warming-pan’s election ?—From a Correspondent. 


Hertrorp.— We have heard with more regret than astonishment of 
the doings of the Conservative. party in Hertford. Turning persons 
out of their houses who pledge themselves to support the popular can- 
didate, and serving notices to quit on others, is of all others the way to 
bring about a conviction of the necessity of that which the aristocratic 
party in that town declare themselves so much averse to—we mean the 
ballot. The contest in Hertford is every way one of principle, and 
should be conducted accordingly. It threatens, from the aspect it has 
assumed, to be a rupture between landlords and tenants, brought about 
by the former, and which may probably lead to one of those combina- 
tions of the latter which have inflicted so much mischief on the sister 
country. We have, however, every reason to hope that the aristocratic 
combinations will be defeated both in the town and county of Hert- 
ford.— Globe. 

Lrrps.—The three candidates for the representation of Leeds ad- 
dressed the electors, on Tuesday, at the Cloth-hall. , Messrs. Macau- 
lay and Marshall have made no personal canvass in the town. Mr. 
Sadler has gone from place to place,,in the old-established fashion, besides 
taking advantage of the arrangements of his opponents; to. address the 
electors in mass. - On the evening of Monday, he made a sort of pro- 
cessional entry ; which is described as a poor piece of business by one 
party, and as a magnificent one by the other—of course. The Liberal 
candidates, were on ‘Tuesday entertained at a public breakfast at the 
large room in the Commercial Buildings. They proceeded to the hust- 
ings at the White Cloth-hall, about half-past nine o’clock ; and at ten 
the business of the day commenced. 

Mr. Macaulay having been introduced by Mr. Bower, spoke at con- 
siderable length, and on most of the topics on which he had touched in 
the letter from which we gave two weeks ago so ample extracts. We 
pass his general remarks on the necessity imposed on the People to 
give effect to the Bill,—and on freedom, religious, political, and com- 
mercial,—to come to a subject which has been a good deal discussed in 
Leeds and elsewhere, and not always in the most convincing manner or 
with the purest’ motives : we mean the employment of children in fac- 
tories. Mr. Macaulay's sentiments on this question are worthy of be- 
ing preserved. He said— 

“Tam for a system under which we may sell where we can sell dearest, and buy 
where we can buy cheapest. I firmly believe, that by just legislation on commercial 


subjects, a great part of that distress which the people of this country labour under, , 


‘may be alleviated or removed. And as I am now speaking on commercial subjects, I 
‘think it right, without waiting for any questioning, openly and at, once to tell yon the 
state of my mind with regard to the question which furnishes mottoes for some of the 
flags. Gentlemen, when I last appeared at Leeds, I said distinctly, that in my opinion 
the employment of children in factories required legislative regulation. I said at the 
same time, that until there was before me the evidence as to the extent of the evil and 
-as to the nature of the remedies required, I would give no opinion upon details. Gentle- 
men, as that evidence is.not yet printed, it is out of my power to give a positive opinion 
‘as to the extent of regulation which the factory system requires. (Groans and hisses, 
answered by‘loud applause.) - But, Gentlemen, permit me to say, that though I distinctly 
‘admit that the employment of children in factories does require regulation, I can by no 
‘means admit that those topics which I have so often heard advanced on this subject 
have in them any soundness; and I do say, that if there should be great expectations 
‘of relief from this measure by the lower orders—lower! I ought to apologize for usin 
the word; for they are lower only because Providence has decreed that some of us shoul 
earn our bread by the sweat of our brow,—if the labouring classes expect great relief 
‘from any practicable measure of this nature, they are under a great delusion. (Cheers 
_with a few hisses.) They are confounding the symptoms of the disease with the disease 
itself. “ They are acting much in the way that a man would act if, when he had a fever 
and felt hot and uncomfortable, he should think merely of plunging into ice-water in 
‘order to get relieved, and should thus make the fever worse, and carry it on to death. I 
believe the over-working of children, as far as it exists, is not a cause, but an effect, of 
‘distress, A bad system of legislation, excessive taxation, wars imprudently commenced 
«and imprudently carried on;—these things have brought this country into a state in 
which the labourer and his family cannot live as they can in the United States. I say 
that if, under these circumstances, instead of falling on the real causes of the evil, and 
depending on judicious legislation with regard to trade, and strict economy in the public 
“expenditure, you attack the symptoms, which are not the disease,—if you merely make 
«a law to say, when laws which now exist render it difficult for a child, by working ten 
hours a-day, to obtain a subsistence, that it shall not work more than ten hours a-day, 
—you are in effect beginning at the wrong end. Against cruelty, against oppression— 
against the immoderate working of children of too tender an age to'judge for them- 
Selves,—I have as firm and fixed an opinion as any person; and a measure which shall 
protect them against the rapacity ofeither master, or parish, or parents, I am determined 





to support.” ‘ 

[The workmen in the United States are, by the by, not quite so 
easily satisfied as ours are: if we may trust Mr. Ferrall, they demand 
not only that their children should not work either for ten hours or one 
hour, but that the state should educate and feed them for nothing. ] 

The next point touched by Mr. Macaulay (after vindicating himself 
from a stupid charge of having written or spoken injuriously of Mr. 
Sadler), is one on which much confusion of ideas prevails with the 
public and-their instructors also. One man from the crowd having ex- 


claimed that the People of England paid Mr. Macaulay 1,200/. a-year, 
he took the opportunity to discuss the question of payment to Govern- 
ment officers. 





ee 


“ Gentlemen, the only imputation against myself which I conceive, from the cries F 
hear in the meeting, to have gained any credit, is, that I have a place of 1,200/, a-year. 
Now, gentlemen, will you consider this. I suppose we are all agreed on this t— 
that we must have a ng ped Now, gentlemen, if you choose to make a law, or 
wish a law to be made, that all persons who hold offices should hold those offices gra- 
tuitously, consider what you are doing. I believe you will all agree with me, that if the 
people of Leeds should send a placeman to Parliament, public liberty will be a greater 
gainer by such a counexion than the Administration. I believe that it is desirable that 
the legislative and the executive Government should be united in this way. Ihave no 
fear for the result when you have popular constituent bodies, when you have none but 
efficient places, and when such places are only paid according to that rate by which la- 
bour of the same kind is and must be remunerated in the present state of society. If a 
law were to be made, enacting that the public service should be gratuitous, consider 
what would be the effect.. The offices of state would be exclusively occupied by great 
proprietors, and no avenue would be left, by which men who spring from the people,— 
and-I spring from the people; as a distinguished statesman of the present day said, I 
have always stood, and will always stand, by my order,—I do say, that if you make the 
regulation, that no man shall hold office except he support it out of his private fortune, 
no man who has not a large private fortune can be a member of Government. Under 
such a regulation, we should never have seen such men as Lord Brougham, such men as 
Mr. Fox, taking office. I put it to the People of England, whether it is their wish to 
be governed by Governments in which there shall be no democratic mixture—in which 
there shall be no men who have sprung from the people; whether the payment of 
4,0007.,-5,0007., or 6,000/.' a-year is not cheap compared with the effect of having no mam 
in office who had not 3,000/. or 4,000/. a-year of his own. . Rely upon it, all attempts to 
take away just and reasonable remuneration from public servants, have an effect op- 
posed to public liberty and to democracy.” 

He afterwards remarked on the onerous nature of the duties about to 
be imposed on members of the Board of Control by the approaching 
discussion of the East India Company’s Charter; by which Company, 
he added, the salary was paid, and not by the People of England, as the 
elector to whose exclamation he was replying had imagined. 

Mr. Marshall afterwards addressed the meeting, and was exceedingly 
well received. The only amendment he contended for in the bill of 
Mr. Sadler for regulating infant labour, was the substitution of eleven 
hours for ten;—no great change certainly. 

Mr. Sadler also,addressed the meeting, but his reception seems to 
have been but indifferent, and the speech is not reported. 


Nortnampronsuire.—The Earl of Euston has resigned the contest 
for the Southern division.— Courier. 


Towrr HamLets.—A meeting of the electors took place at the 
Eagle Tavern, Mile-end Road, on Tuesday. Only two of the ten 
candidates attended. We suspect these people meet with a view to 
guzzle. What mean such repeated invitations to candidates to come 
to publichouses? The sentiments of every one of them are known. 

WoLvernnampTon.—Mr. Fortunatus Dwarris has addressed the 
electors of this borough. The Times describes the address as ‘one of 
the most sound and manly expositions of the political principles of a 
candidate” it has yet seen, Such a commendation demands an extract. 
Mr. Dwarris says— 


“ To travel with, and not be left behind by, Time; to penetrate the spirit, and to 
comply with the demands of the age, without consenting to wrong or spoliation; to 
redress injuries, but not by inflicting injustice—this is the rare wisdom of political 
crises, for which you are, in part, called upon to provide. 

“ Reform to prevent revolution—reform to uphold the Throne—reform to save the 
Church—reform to restore animation and enterprise to our languishing trade and manu- 
factures—the preservation of peace, with honour, the extension of our commerce 
abroad, internal improvements, and the education and amended condition of the people 
everywhere; these, combined with a just economy in the management Of our resources, 
form the leading principles of that system of policy which I should alone be found to 
support. I woutl reduce the burdens of the farmer, that he should not stand in need 
of artificial protection, and aim that the agriculturist and the manufacturers should 
thrive together. 

“ West India bondage I hold to be a national delinquency, to be expiated by national 
sacrifices, and am most decidedly friendly to .the present amelioration, the gradual 
decay, and the final extinction of slavery. To the many other momentous questions, 
impending or at hand, I pledge myself to bring an unprejudiced mind, steady applica- 
tion, and an honest purpose, These are my pledges, and I will give no other.” 


We don’t doubt the honesty of all these fine sayings, but they are 
extremely indefinite ; the style is of the Head-achy school. 








Eprysurcu.—We hear from many quarters that the return of the 
Lord Advocate and Mr. Abercromby is certain; but that Mr. Blair’s 
canvass will show two things,—first, that all the electors of Edinburgh 
are not of one way of thinking, and, second, that the Tories will exhibit 
a most respectable minority.— Weekly Journal. 


Dustin.—Mr. Ruthven starts for Dublin, on the Repeal interest ; 
and will, it is said, be joined by O’ Connell. 





PisceNaneous. 

Mr. Kennedy, Clerk of the Ordnance, is appointed one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, in the room of Lord Nugent. Colonel Fox succeeds 
to the Clerkship of the Ordnance. 

By the Gazette of last night, Mr. Brodie is to be Sergeant-Surgeon 
to the King, in the room of Sir E. Home. It is said that his late Ma- 
jesty had made this appointment a matter of special request to his 
Royal Brother, then Duke of Clarence, when it was all but certain that 
he would be his immediate successor to the Crown.— Medical Gazette. 

The valuable appointment of surgeon to Chelsea Hospital, which 
was held by Sir Everard Home, is to be conferred on Mr. Keate.— 
Medical Gazette. 

Sir Howard Elphinstone has been appointed to the command of the 
Engineers at Malta, in the room of the late Colonel Morshead. 

Sir Robert Wilson is said to have been offered the command of 
Pedro’s army; and to have declined, from respect to the Duke of 
Wellington. General Romarino is also talked of. 

The celebrated Hafod estate was on Thursday knocked down by 
Mr. George Robins at 75,000/., the reserved price fixed by the Master 
in Chancery. 

We understand that Charles the Tenth and suite will shortl 
leave of Scotland. Germany [Gratz] is mentioned as the p 
their destination.—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

Several ancient Roman coins, and other remains of ——_ , were 
found last week by the workmen employed in digging out the founda- 
tion of an old house, which has been pulled down, in South Street, 
Chichester.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

There is now in Abingdon an individual whose father was either in 
his 16th or 17th year at the death of King Charles the Second ! 

The Daily Papers have published a long rigmarole story of a player 
named Clare; the whole of which amounts to this, that he married a 
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farnver’s daughter, brought her to London, and being disappointed in 
getting money as well as a wife, abandoned her there. 

One of Mr. Irving’s disciples created no small alarm on Sunday, ina 
meeting-house in Chureh Street, Blackfriars, by exclaiming aloud, 
during the administration of the Sacrament, “ He will come! he shall 
reign, he shall reign for ever!” One lady went into fits. 


Earl Mulgrave arrived in Jamaica on the 26th July, and was sworn 
in on the 28th with the customary ceremonies. 'The Jamaica papers 
ef the 28th July mention an alleged attempt to set fire to Kingston, 
but give no particulars. The acrimony against the Ministers of Dis- 
senting congregations had not at all subsided. 

Monsieur D , residing in a small village near Paris, 
heving had his garden robbed during several successive nights, deter- 
mined to detect the plunderers; and a few nights ago, at-about nine 
o'clock, took his fowling-piece, which he charged with small shot, and 
get up into an apple-tree, which was very full of leaf and surrounded 
by a plantation of vines. Having placed himself in the top, he, it seems, 
leaned forward to reach his gun, which he had left standing against the 
tree, drawing it up by the muzzle; when the trigger was caught by one 
of the twigs, and the whole charge was lodged in his body. Madame 
D— heard the report, and expected to see her husband return; 
but day appearing without his coming in, she sent out in searchofhim. It 
was not till the middle of the day that his body was discovered in the 
tree; when it was quite cold; and from the position in which it was 
found, there is no doubt that his death was instantaneous. —Grakguant's 
{The patience of Madame seems to have been most ex- 


Ti certain 


Se-tirtire-village of Dropii, in Bessarabia, a female was lately delivered 
in one day of six daughters, none of whom lived more than a few hours. 
—French Paper. 

A terrific storm occurred on the 10th ult. in Silesia, by which thirteen 
villages were nearly entirely destroyed. The hail (some of the stones 
are said to have weighed one pound!) covered the ground to the depth 
of half a yard, although the hurricane only lasted a quarter of an hour. 


Tur New Cusroms.—The following is a list of the articles, with 
the quantities of each, which may now be shipped from bonded ware- 
houses free of duty. 

Tew + az., or Coffee 14 0z., Cocoa 1 oz. per day, for each person on board, 

Wine, 1 pint per day for the master, each mate, and each passenger. 

Spirits—Brandy, Geneva, Rum (British Plantation), 4 pint per day for each person 
ow board. The last to be in proportion of one-half of the whole quantity of Spirits 
shipped, and no Spirits to be shipped in less than the legal sized pac 

aw Sugar and Molasses (together or separate), 2 oz, per day for each person on 
board. 

Dried Fruits, 2 pounds per week for each person on board, 

Rice, ditto. 

It appears that vessels going foreign voyages have for a long time 
past been in the habit of shipping foreign salted provisions for export, 
and using them on board. By permitting these shipments under cer- 
tain restrictions, it is conceived that the Irish trade will be greatly be- 
néfited, instead of being injured, as its hasty advocates imagined. 

New Dancr.—We quote the following from the grave pages of the 
Morning Chronicle. Something of the kind was wanting. The men- 
have got their new constitution—why not the ladies their new dance ? 

“ At the festivities last week at Gunton Park, the seat of Lord Suffield, a new dance 
wasintroduced, after quadrilles, waltzes, gallopades, and reels, and which far eclipsed 
them all. It bears the the old name of cotillon, but is totally new and unequalled in 
spirit.and eifect. It begins by some six or eight couples waltzing ; a chair is suddenly 
introduced into the centre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. He then 
leads up and presents each of the other gentlemen in succession, If the lady rejects, 
the discarded retire behind the chaiy; but when ‘ the right man’ arrives, she springs 
up, the tone and accent of the music are accelerated, and off she waltzes with theelected 
—the rest scize their partners, and the circle is continued. Allin turn go through the 
| esc Three chairs are then placed.. A lady (in succession) is seated between two 

avers (query, Lorers], who importunately solicit her reluetant regard, till at length 
she gives herself to one, and waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in a 
centre chair, hoodwinked, andalady takes the place on each side. In this perplexity 
of choice, the Tantalus of the mirth remains; till by a sudden resolution he decides for 
right or left, uncovers his eyes, and waltzes away with the chance-directed partner, 
followed as befure by the rest. The chairs are now placed triangularly dos a dos, and 
three ladies are thus seated. The youths pace round them in a circle, till each of the 
fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away they again whirl. The men then appear 
to deliver to each, but to one alone is given, aring; and the dance concludes by the 
ladies passing hand in hand through arches made by the extended arms of the gentle- 
men; and each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle.” 

Weppine Presents.—It is the custom of the Continent for a 
bridegroom to present to his bride, on the eve of their union, a collec- 
tion of jewels, contained in what is called a corbeille de noces. ‘The 
corbeille presented by King Leopold to the Princess Louise, consisted 
of a Gothic chest of ebony, inlaid with silver, in a damask pattern, and 
studded with oriental pearls. Its contents were a magnificent suite of 
diamonds, consisting of a necklace, comb, and wreath of wheat-ears, 
the latter made so as to take to pieces, and become applicable in various 
other forms; besides a variety of brooches, intended for looping up the 
drapery of court dresses, and clasping on bouquets. A complete suite 
of different coloured stones, mounted in gold so lightly that the setting 
was invisible, and a great variety of wheat-ears in emerald, chryso- 
phrase, jacynths, topazes, chrysolites, and other stones, representing 
wheat in every shade of its growth. A set of Neapolitan shells, and 
another of antique cameos, richly set in gold, besides a great variety of 
gold chains,—some light, others very massive. Two studs for night- 
dresses of large single diamonds. Eight cachemere shawls, four being 
square, and four long. Scarfs in every variety of lace, yiz. Alengon 
and Brussels point, Lisle, Mechlin, Valenciennes, Chantilly ; besides 
some curious varieties in cachemere, embroidered with gold, silver, and 
pearls. A dress of silk muslin (one of the new French stuffs), 
embroidered in bunches of grapes, of which the fruit was composed of 
amethysts. A dress of Chinese silk, painted in bouquets of flowers 
by*the hands of the first artist; enclosed in a case of japan, painted in 
flowers @ la Chinoise, and richly gilt. A great variety of what are 
called cadeauaz de corbeille accompanied this beautiful chest. Among 
others, a set of chimney ornaments, @ la Frangaise, consisting of clocks, 
candelabra, and vases; a breakfast service to match, with a beautiful 
plateau of the same ; another breakfast service of silver gilt ; a dressing- 

» work-box, and writing-desk, en suite, of crystal and gold, lined 
with rich velvet; several beautiful cases of oriental japan, filled with 
binds of Paradise, heron’s feathers, marabout and ostrich feathers, and 
the richest plumes, in all their varieties; several pieces of velvet, 








brocade, blonde, gold and silver stuffs, and rich silks of every descrip. 
tion; besides an infinite variety of trinkets and ornaments for the 
embellishment of a dressing-room or boudoir, each contained in a 
travelling-case of the richest kind. The wedding-clothes, presented 
by Louis Philip to his daughter, were of corresponding magnificence. 


CuoLera.—The following is a summary of the week’s returns. 
New Cases, Deaths, 
482 211 
1,100 419 

585 195 

775 255 

589 215 461 
os 473 .. 159 324 

The number of deaths and of cases, it will be seen, has greatly di. 
minished compared with last week, and more especially compared with 
the two or three weeks preceding the last ; the ratio of recoveries to deaths 
has not, however, much varied ; and thus far the hopes which we were 
led to entertain last week have not been realized. The cases remaining 
yesterday were, 2,285. The following are the places at which the 
disease is still most prevalent—Bilston, new cases 20, deaths 8, 
recoveries 17; Dartmouth, new cases 18, deaths 3, retoveries 4; 
Douglas, new cases 24, deaths 8, recoveries 6; Dudley, new cases 20, 
deaths 5, recoveries 14; Liverpool, new cases 26, deaths 8, recoveries 
12; Manchester, new cases 20, deaths 10, recoveries 10; Totness, 
new cases 35, deaths 7, recoveries 10. In all these instances, it 
ought to be observed, a very considerable diminution in the num- 
ber of the sick has taken place. At Bilston, in particular, where the 
disease was for some time extremely alarming, a great improvement 
has taken place, chiefly in consequence of more judicious arrangements 
and more energetic treatment. 

From Ireland the accounts are generally favourable. When the dis- 
ease, however, happens to break out in a town previously unvisited, 
we still perceive the same ignorant and absurd alarm ‘that has marked 
its progress in that country. A case having occurred at Enniskillen in 
the end of the week before last, the whole town was immediately in a 
stir; and carts and cars were seen flying from it laden with goods and 
their owners, as from a town threatened with a siege. 

The only remarkable individual cases of cholera during the week are 
connected with Scotland. One of these was the case of Dr. Robert- 
son, the aged and respected Minister of South Leith parish: it proved 
fatal, as the disease almost invariably does when it attacks the aged and 
the feeble. Dr. Robertson was above seventy years of age, and had 
been a minister of the gospel for fifty years. ‘The other was the case 
of Mr. Blaikie, the original proprietor of the Edinburgh Evening Post, 
who died at Kensington on Monday, under very distressing family cir- 
cumstances; Mrs. Blaikie having been delivered of a daughter at the 
house of Mr. Jerdan, within twelve hours of her husband’s inter- 
ment. 


Recoveries, 
395 
812 
484 
452 


Saturday ...sccccccceres 
Monday 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday. 

Thursday .... 

Friday ....... 
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SONG OF THE DEPARTING SPIRIT OF TITHE. 
BY THE EDITOR OF CAPTAIN ROCK’S MEMOIRS. 
“The parting Genius is with' sighing sent.’””—Murron,. 
[From the Metropolitan Magazine for September.) 

It is o’er, it is o’er, my reign is o’er; 

I hear a Voice, like that of yore, 

Which over the earth its wailings spread, 
Crying aloud, ‘* Great Pan is dead !”— 
Such Voice I hear, from shore to shore, 
From Dunfanaghy to Baltimore, 

And it saith, in sad, parsonic tone, 

‘* Great Tithe, and Small, are dead and gone |” 
Even now, I behold your vanishing wings, 
Ye Tenths of all conceivable things, 

Which Adam first, as Doctors deem, 

Saw, in a sort of night-mare dream, * 
After the feast of fruit abhorr’d— 

First indigestion on record !— 

Ye decimate ducks, ye chosen chicks, 

Ye pigs which, even when Catholics, 

Or of Calvin’s most select depraved, 

In the Church must have your bacon saved ; 
Ye fields, where Labour counts his sheaves, 
And, whatsoever himself believes, 

Must bow to th’ Established Church-belief, 
That the tenth is always a Protestant sheaf; 
Ye calves of which the Man of Heaven 
Takes Jrish tithe, one calf in seven ;+ 

Ye tenths of rape, hemp, barley, flax, 
Eggs,} timber, milk, fish, and bee’s-wax ; 
All things, in short, since earth’s creation, 
Doom’d by the Church’s dispensation 

To suffer eternal decimation, — 

Leaving the whole lay world, since then, 
Reduced to nine parts out of ten ; 

Or—as we calculate thefts and arsons— 
Just ten per cent. the worse for Parsons ! 





Alas, and is all this wise device 

For the saving of souls thus gone in a trice ?— 
The whole put down, in the simplest way, 
By the souls resolving not to pay ! 

And even the Papists, thankless race, 

Who have had so much the easiest case,— 
To pay for our sermons doom’d, ’tis true, 
But not condemned to hear them, too,— 
(Our holy business being, ’tis known, 

With the ears of their barley, not their own, ) 
Even they object to let us pillage, 

By right divine, their tenth of tillage, 

And, horror of horrors, even decline 

To find us in sacramental wine ! § 

It is o’er, it is o’er, my reign is o’er 5 

Ah never shall rosy Rector more, 

Like the shepherds of Israel, idly eat, 

And make of his flock “‘ a prey and meat.” || 
No more shall be his the pastoral sport 

Of suing his flock in the Bishop's Court, 
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Through various steps, Citation, Libel,— 
Scriptures all, but not the Bible,— 
Working the law’s whole apparatus 

To get at a few pre-doom’d potatoes, 

And summoning all the powers of wig, 
To settle the fraction of a pig !— 

Till, parson and all committed deep 

In the case of ‘* Shepherds versus Sheep,” 
The Law usurps the Gospel’s place, 

And, on Sundays, meeting face to face, 
While plaintiff fills the preacher’s station, 
Defendants form the congregation. 


So lives he, Mammon’s priest, not Heaven’s, 
For Tenths thus all at sixes and sevens, 
Seeking what parsons love no less 

Than tragic poets, a good distress. 

Instead of studying St. Augustin, 
Gregory Nyss., or old St. Justin, 

(Books fit only to hoard dust in,) _ 

His reverence stints his evening readings 
To learned Reports of Tithe Proceedings, 
Sipping the while that port so ruddy, 
Which forms his only ancient study,— 
Port so old, you'd swear it’s tartar 

Was of the age of Justin Martyr ; 

And, had the Saint sipp’d such, no doubt 
His martyrdom would have been—to gout. 


And is‘all then lost ?— Alas, too true !— 

Ye Tenths beloved, adieu, adieu ! 

My reign is o’er, my reign is o’er, 

Like Old Thumb’s ghost, “I can no more.” 

* A reverend prebendary of Hereford, in an essay on the Revenues of the Church of 
England, has assigned the origin of Tithes to “some unrecorded revelation made to 
Adam.” 

+ “The tenth calf is due to the parson of common right ; and if there are seven, he 
shall have one.’’—Rees’s Cyclopedia, Art. “ Tithes,” 

{ Chaucer’s Plowman complains of the parish rectors, that 

“ For the tithing of a duck, 
Or an apple, or an aye (egg), 
They make him swear upon a boke, 
Thus they foulen Christ’s fay.” 

§ Among the specimens laid before Parliament of the sort of Church-rates lev ied upon 
Catholics in Ireland, was a charge of two pipes of port for sacramental wine. 

Ezekiel xxxiv. 8.— Neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any more ; for I 
will deliver my flock from their mouth, that they may not be meat for them,”—v, 10, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult., at the Marquis of Northampton’s, Castle Ashby, the Baroness 
DE NorMANN, of a son. ~ 

On the 6th inst., in Park Street, the Lady Exizanetn Trervsts, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst ult., the Lady of J.D, Arexanver, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of Parrick Mannocx, Esq., 
of a son, 

On the 3lst ult., at Brockwell Hall, Surry, the Lady of Josava Buacksurn, Esq, 
of a son. : 

On the lst inst., the Lady of S. F, T. Winpz, Esq., of Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
of a son. 

On the 30th ult., at No. 7, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs. Hue Duntop, of ason, 

On the Ist inst., the Lady of J. H. Luoyp, Esq., Barrister, of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., in Bedford Place, Russell Square, the Lady of Wint1aM THomAs 
Jemmett, Esq., Barrister at Law, of a son, : i res 

On the 7th inst., at Grove House, Brompton, the widow of Davrp Brarxre, Esq. WSS. 
of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult., at Camperdown, Forfarshire, Joun James Aen, Esq., RN., eldest 
son of John Lee Allen, Esq., of Errol Park, to the Lady Henrietta Dunpas Duncan, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Camperdown. Se] 

On the 4th inst., at Everton, Tuomas, eldest son of Thomas Quintin, Esq., of Hatley 
Park, Cambridgeshire, to Louisa, third daughter of William Astell, Esq., M.P., of 
Everton House, Bedfordshire. 

On the 5th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Evan NEPEAN, youngest 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart., of Loders, Dorset, to ANNE, second 
daughter of Sir Herbert Jenner, Knight, his Majesty’s Advocate-General. 

On the 6th inst., at St. James’s Church, Witt1aAm GiLBeERt, Esq., of Claphain, to 
Mary Any, eldest daughter of Mr. Skelton, of Piccadilly. 

On the 30th ult., at St. Swithin’s, London Stone, Captain Wii1t1aAmM Trompson, of 
Camberwell, Surry, to Marta, widow of Matthew David Easum, Esq., of the Grove, 
Camberwell, : 

On the 3d inst., at Warblington, Hants, the Rev. Wrni1am Norris, Rector of Warb- 
lington, to Emrty, eldest daughter of Charles Short, Esq., of Woodlands, in the same 
county, and of Great George Street, Westminster. 

On the 6th inst, at St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Enwarp Berwick Harwoop, Esq,, of 
the Inner Temple, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of Liclifield, to Marra 

‘RANCES, only daughier of Henry Jadis, Esq., of Bryanston Square, and niece of the 
Viscountess Goderich, 

On the 5th inst., at Lowestoft, the Rev. W. Hernert Cuapman, M.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to EL1zaperu, only daughter of the late Porter Bringloe, Esq., of 
Hingham, in the county of Norfolk. 

On the 6th inst., at Greenwich, Henry Hamitron Doveras, Esq,, late of his Ma- 
jesty’s Life Guards, to Mary Aww, eldest daughter of the late John Allen, Esq. of 
the Paragon, Blackheath. 

On the 4th inst., at North Tuddenham, the Rev. Joun Cutine Evans, to MARIANNE 
Lovisa, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Day, Rector of North Tuddenham, 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th ult., at Logie, of cholera, the Rev. Dr. James Ronertson, South Leith, 
in his 75th year, and the 50th of his ministry. 

On the 29th ult., at the house of her. brother, the Rev. Dr. Madan, Ibstock Rectory, 
Leicestershire, CxHartorre, relict of General George Warde, late of Wcodland Castle, 
Glamorganshire, in her 76th year. 

On the 25th ult., at Boulogne, the Rev. Joun Fisuer, Archdeacon of Perks. 

On the 2d inst., at Carlisle, Robert Sportrswoone, Esq., of Little New Street, Lon- 
don, in his 41st year. 

On the 4th inst., at the Grotto, near Reading, CARor1nE ANNA Marra FrEpDERICA, 
daughter of the Hon. Arthur Thelluson, ia her fifth year. 

On the 4th inst., at Cheltenham, Lex Srerre Srerre, Esq., of Jayes, Surry, in his 
58th year, 

_On the 3d inst., in Upper Brook Street, Mrs, Frances O’Grapy, sister to the late 
Viscountess Harberton and Mrs, Helen Lee. 

On the 25th ult., at Whitechapel, Tuomas Pium, a native of North America, at the 
advanced age of 108. 

On the 3d inst., at Bayswater, after sixteen hours’ illness of cholera, Davip BLarKre, 
Esq, late of Edinburgh, W.S. 

On the 6th inst., of cholera, Georae Warr, Esq., the only son of — Watt, Esq., late 
surgeon in Aberdeen. He went to Grove House, Brompton, about ten o’clock to attend 
the funeral of his late friend Mr. Blaikie ; but became so unwell, that he was persuaded 
to return home, He did so about eleven o'clock, and by five he was «cory se. 
xen ~ 6th inst. at his-house in Harley Street, the Honourable Sir ALBERT Pex, 

ight. 

On the Ist inst., Jorn Wang, Esq., son of the late General Wade, and grandson of 
Field Marshal Wade. 


On the 5th inst., at his seat, Tythrop House, Oxfordshire, Puitirp Toomas W¥KEuAM, 
£sq., of a spasmodic affeetion of the heart, , . 





POSTSCRIPT. 


We are still without positive accounts from Portugal. According to 
the best advices, it appears that Micvet has got together upwards of 
20,000 men, of one sort or another, round Oporto; and that he 
threatens an immediate attack. Prpro has 13,000 troops, including the 
National Guard ; and he can raise 1,500 more from the population of 
Oporto, but they are not to be depended on. The Marquis of Pat 
MELLA is still here, endeavouring to raise reinforcements for the A rmy. 
An officer of high rank in the British service has just offered to provide 
3,000 men, on very favourable conditions, to the Emperor. There has 
been great exaggeration as to the number of men lately sent out: they 
are under 600, instead of being 1,600 as stated in the Daily Papers, 





The members of the Conference have met twice this week, and on 
each occasion remained in deliberation until one o’clock in the morning. 
There have also been meetings at the house of Lord PALMERSTON on 
the Belgian question. A new treaty is preparing, which Lord Par-~ 
MERSTON thinks will accommodate both parties, as each has declared 
that neither will be fool enough to go to war for trifles—“ fuire la querre 
pour des bagatelles,” these were the words of one of the diplomatists ata 
late meeting, and they were concurred in by the other. There is no truth, 
however, in the statement of the Messager des Chambres, that a private 
arrangement has been made between Leorotp and the King of 
Holland. 

There is not the slightest truth in the report of Mrtrernicn’s visit 
to Brussels: at least, so say Lord PaLMerston and the French Am- 
bassador. 





The Government of Lovts Purr pursues its steady game of pro- 
secuting the newspapers. No experience enlightens these zealous ene- 
mies of discussion; no defeat casts them down. They have failed in 
nine cases out of ten, because the Juries decide more upon the motives 
of the prosecutor than the nature of the charge; but still they stand 
up, and will stand up until they be beaten out of the ring altogether, 
The last case was that of the Précurseur of Lyons, which was alleged. 
to have published a series of articles tending to produce the riots of the 
5th and 6th June. There are three indictments: the first, the letters 
of this morning state, has failed; but, notwithstanding, the other two 
will be tried. 





The attempt at a revolution in Switzerland, is attributed, by the 
correspondent of the Herald, to Prince Merrernicu. This poor old 
man has long been in the predicament of ALLAN Ramsay’s witch— 

“We gets the blame of all falls out, 
And every neighbour dreads him round about.” 
There seems to bea unity of Diabolism as well as of Deism in the 
creeds of some public writers; else they would hardly assign, so con- 
stantly as they do, every act, however varied, to the agency of a single 
cause, however potent and willing. 

We understand that Mr. Chapman, a person in the household of 
King Leopold, arrived in town the night before last, with important 
despatches for the Belgic Minister.—Morning Herald. 

A brother of Prince Metternich arrived at Mivart’s on Thursday. 
This may serve to explain the story of the Austrian Premier's alleged 
visit to England. 





The following curious commendation of Lord Palmerston, is given 
by our worthy contemporary the Morning Advertiser of this day— 

“His Lordship pledges himself to the abolition, so far as he may have the power of 
accomplishing it, of many local abuses, and especially to the removal to a greater dis- 
tance from town ef the turnpike-gates, which, as at present arranged, form so very 
heavy a tax upon the people of Lambeth. -He has also proved his disposition to sup- 
port the local establishments of Lambeth, by a liberal subscription to the Licensed 
Victuallers’ School.” 

The Home Secretary has issued circulars calling upon the various 
officers to transmit to him, as soon as they are completed, a statement 
of the new constituencies under the Reform Act. 


The Gazette of last night contains an order dispensing with the 
holding of Coroners’ inquests on persons dying of Cholera in Exeter 
prisons, and ordering the interment of the bodies within twenty-four 
hours. Thus, at the moment that hasty interments are producing 
alarm all over the country, and leading, in not a few placesy to serious 
riots, forth comes an order rendering them imperative! Wisdom is 
said to cry “in the streets ;” and well she may, for she has small 
chance of crying under cover, while Cholera doctors act as the door- 
keepers of our palaces. Our readers will find a letter in another 
column, which we could wish the Council would read before they issue 
their mandates; but we do not hope they will. To examine as well as 
order, requires more labour than Councils are willing to bestow. 





THE ELECTION CANVASS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3d September 1832, 

Sir—I was glad to see that you noticed the appearance of Mr. Jos£ru PEASE 
as a candidate for the county of Durham. — As you “know nothing” of him 
except that he is a member of the Society of Friends, allow me to say that your 
good wishes for his success would have been increased by his personal acquaint- 
ance. His father and uncle have long been opulent manufacturers at Darlington. 
Of their character and rank as men of business and members of society, a confi- 
dential connexion with them of no very short standing will enable meé to speak. 
My friend Josrru inherits the strong good sense of his father and uncle, with 
the activity of a man of business, the zeal and principle of a patriot, and the re- 
finement of a scholar. He is every Way qualified for a legislator ; and I was 
delighted to see, as the first Quaker candidate, so honourable and choice a spe- 
cimen of his sect. Some years since, I was spending a week at Darlington ; 
and imy landlord echoed what I found to be the general, and, I believe, just opi- 
nion of his neighbours, in saying that the family in question was a blessing to 
the town. Representatives such as Mr. Joseru Pease are the natural fruits 
of a Reform Bill—a blessed exchange for dandy lordlings and fashionable fops. 


Lord CLeveLanp ought to feel himself honoured by giving his support to such 
aman, 
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While I have pen in hand, all i 
pen » allow me to notice an extract from the Dev 
regu copied into last week’s Spectator. It states that « the dlestors of 
— Ks on the recommendation of Lord Joun RussEx1, have invited 
bi - v2 ; “8 add a reese rs 3” an Nee Colonel being a stranger to them) 
yresses e would vouchsafe them some information re ing hi 
political creed.” Now, Sir (pardon my stupidi i ls sencmeeiele 
) i r (p ; pidity), how is this re : 
Sa Lord Joun 's declaration in Parliament, « that the Duke of Bedford a. The 
sneieterth, emercies no influence in the borough of Tavistock?” Here are ‘the 
e <- viphetbern J (or pretending to invite) a man of whom they know nothin : 
> ~ recommendation of Lord Joun Russetu: that is—in plain Englisk : 
sg ht tere oa them to return Colonel Fox, and they wil teteen 
° 1e electors of Tavistock have another member to retur yho i 
a w¢ D i eturn. W ‘ 
hetobe? Have they not yet received Lord Joun’s second « Ecosremaienien ” 


onport 





; pend sp an oF pce As a Reformer, Iam jealous of Lord Joun 
SSELL 8 good name ; and would fain have the doubts and f ich it sug. 
tas subts ar ars Whic 

gests, removed. Perhaps some of your Devonshire alleles will rm ae ( viet 
#8 more to the purpose) do the noble Lord this favour. Siro 


Aw Vin Rerormer, 


‘PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
5th September 1832. 

Sir—lI have never felt more satisfaction at reading any article in a periodical, 
than in perusing that in the Spectator of August 25, entitled ‘* Burying Alive.” 
For the scke of suffering humanity, let me implore you not to permit the subject 
to rest. The people are more alarmed by the forcible interments, than by the 
Cholera itself; the disease is raging at no great distance from the place of my 
residence ; and of course, the melancholy topic of daily discussion, and the idea 
which is evidently the most deeply impressed on every mind, is the hurried 
fnterments. Paleness overspreads every countenance, and a shudder of horror 
follows the mention of it. The effect of this apprehension is most serious, and, 
I think it cannot be doubted, augments the danger of taking the disorder, and 
must add dreadful mental agony to the feelings of the sick. The regulations 
for enforcing cleanliness, and to assist the poor with medicines and other neces- 
saries, and to use proper and reasonable precautions, are extremely right ; but 
these forcible interments are terrible diminutions of the general utility ; for a 
frightful opinion is prevalent, and that not amongst the lowest and most 
ignorant of the community only, that the sick, when become insensible from 
swallowing opiates, are pe Me consigned in many instances to the grave. 
This dreadful opinion, which pervades a large portion of the community, ought 
to be met by such a demonstration to the contrary as would carry conviction to 
every mind ; some operation should be strictly performed, previous to closing 
the coffin, which might evince beyond the possibility of mistake that life was 
for ever fled. 

The Spectator of August 25, speaks of the signs of death in cases of Cholera 
as by no means equivocal. Admitting this to be perfectly correct, this question 
arises—Are these signs of death sufficiently understood, and is their existence 
conscientiously ascertained ; and who are the persons that certify the fact 
previous to the interments ? 

If those who have the power do not speedily devise some remedy for these 
evils, the consequences will be terrific. If the prevention of infection is the 
object, what can defeat the purpose more than the scenes of riot and despair 
which the newspapers are reporting every week; and even the bodies of the 
dead torn from the grave? and is it not to be feared, that such hatred and 
‘opposition to the commands issued by the local authorities, and such a frenzied 





fear annihilating all sense of the penalties of law, and such — sights, may 


cause no inconsiderable change in the national character, particularly in times 
of excitement like the present? Let the public be convinced, that no indi- 
widual can be interred alive by any persons acting in the name of the constituted 
authorities, and the awful visitation of pestilence will be endured with fortitude, 
and I have no doubt due precautions thankfully observed by the families of the 
sufferers. 

If the insertion in the Spectator of these remarks will not occupy the room 
of other reflections more valuable on the same distressing subject, I trust you 
will give this letter a place in your pages, in the hope it may excite attention 
in those who are blessed with the power to organize and command a remedy 
for the horrible state of things of which I have ns written. 

I remain the sincere friend of the Spectator, 
A SOLITAIRE. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay Evenine. 
The evident tendency to improvement which the Stock Market has for some time 
past exhibited, received a check on Tuesday by the arrival of the Dutch and French 
mails, bringing intelligence of a trifling decline in Continental Securities. The 
confidence of the speculators for a rise, and the tone of the Market, were restored by a 
notice issued by the Bank on Thursday, declaring the readiness of that Corporation to 
advance money by way of loan, on Stock, and other Securities, at 3 percent. It has 
been usual latterly to give a similar notice while the principal Stocks were shut, but the 
rate of interest has hitherto been 4 per cent.; this reduction will make money more 
plentiful, and can hardly{fail, in the absence of political events, to cause a rise in prices. 
Consols opened on Monday at 843 4 for Account, and closed this afternoon at 84} 3. 
Bank Stock ‘has fluctuated during the week between 192 and 189, the latter being the 
last quotation. The transactions in other descriptions of Stock have been unimportant. 
Bank Stock and 3 per Cent. Reduced, shut for the Dividends on Tuesday, 3} per Cent. 
Annuities on Wednesday, and Long Annuities and New Annuities, will close for the 
same purpose to-morrow. With the exception of Portuguese Bonds and Regency 
Scrip, the prices of Foreign Stocks have been fully maintained. Belgian and Brazilian 
have experienced iderable impr t; the former has been quoted as high as 774, 
and the latter at 514. In the absence of information from Oporto, there has been little 
inquiry after Regency Scrip; it has remained stationary nearly the whole week at the 
nominal quotation of 5 and 4} discount, This afternoon, ona rumour that Don Pepro 
had been repulsed in a sortie, it declined to sellers at 5 discount; but towards the 
lusion of 1 the report being discredited, it regained its old quotation. The 
fluctuations and amount of business in other Stocks are not of sufficient importance to 
require notice, 








Saturpay, TwEtve o’Crocx, 
The Market has been in a state of inactivity the whole morning, and we can only 
quote the prices, which must be considered as nearly nominal, 
3 per Cent. Consols S84 4 | Belgian 5 per Cents. 774 4 | Mexican 6 per Cents. 27 28 
Ditto for Account 843 3 Brazilian 5 per Cents. 514 4] Portuguese 5 p. Cents. 47 48 
New 3¢ per Cent. Ann, 924 4] Danish 3 per Cents, 70 $ | Do. Regency Sc. 5 p. Ct. 44d 
Bank Stock 188} 1894 Dutch 24 per Cents, 44¢ ¢ | Prussian (1818) 5 p.Ct. 1024 
India French 3 per Cents. Russian (1822) 5 p. Ct. 100 
Exchequer Bills 14 15 p Greek (1825) 5 p. Cents, 25 6| Spanish (1821) 5 p. Ct. 133 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Arabian, Boult, from Bristol to Bengal, put into Colombo on the 27th March, 
in distress; having experienced a severe gale on the 19th January in Lat, 165., 


Lon. 79 E. 
Arrived—Off Salcombe, Sept. 2d, Cabotia, Smith, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 
Aug. ey Parsee, Miller, from Bombay. At Mauritius, Monarch, Miller, from 


eiled—-From Gravesend, Sept. 2d, Surry, Veale, for New South Wales; 3d, Lavinia 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHOULD THE KING'S COACHMAN PAY TOLL? 


Herz is a question for the lawyers! It has already puzzled the 
Magistrates of the Police-office and the Magistrates on the Bench : 
the opinion of the Attorney-General has been demanded and 
pong oe lawyers on each side have made noise loud and long, 

tl casion; and after all, the matter is adjourned till next 
Sessions, in order to give the bar an opportunity to get up the eon- 
ome knowledge demanded for the due settlement of so knotty 
a point, i 

Mr. Apotpuus thought to carry the matter by a grandiloquent 
word: he nearly Majestied the Chairman of the Middlesex Ses- 
sions off the Bench. 

Mr. Adolphus denied that the Turnpike Act had any thing to do with this 
case. Here was a case in which his Majesty’s servant, wearing his livery 
was exercising his Majesty’s horses by his ‘Majesty's orders and command 
attached to his Majesty’s break, on his Majesty’s highway ; and ‘the question 
was, whether any act of Parliament could render his Majesty liable to the 
payment of any tax or toll for the use of his own highways. 

If the King’s high-roads were indeed the King’s own, then it 
would be very unhandsome to require either the King or his coach- 
man to pay for drivingalong them. But the King neither makes 
nor pays for turnpike-roads; and as his coach, and eke his break, 
do as much mischief as any other man’s coach or break, we opine 
he ought to pay toll. 

The discussion of the question raised by the King’s coachman 
and break, has added another instance to the many already no- 
torious, of the carelessness and incompleteness of Acts of Parlia- 
ment as they are now constructed. The King pays no toll, and 
toll is never demanded of him: nevertheless, there is no Act of 
Parliament, or clause of any, to that effect; whereas a clause has 
been introduced to exempt persons attending on his Majesty, or 
returning from so doing; and yet it so far fails of its purpose, that 
the Magistrates in the first instance felt themselves bound to exact 
it of the King’s coachman. If the King is to be exempt at all, he 
ought to be exempt entirely : every thing royal should be included, 
and no paltry exemption made for his break,—a machine as neces- 
sary to the royal safety as the coachman himself: for, abounding in 
idle horses as does his Majesty, if they were not to be exercised, we 
should have the Royal Person smashed against a milestone,—a 
much more serious affair than Dennis CoL.ins’s three traitorous 
pebbles. In fact, we do not know whether, under a liberal con- 
struction of the Act, Mr. Levi (odious name!) the toll-farmer 
might not be indicted for high treason. To impede the King’s 
break, is neither more nor less than to compass and imagine the 
breaking of his Majesty's neck ; and as such, it ought to be looked 
to. We recommend this view of the case to the lawyers who are 
now hunting up constitutional law on the subject. 








CABS AND COATS. 


Art Bow Street, on Tuesday, Miss Nancy JEFFREY was charged 
by Mr. Couttman, a County Magistrate, with an assault. The 
assault consisted in attempting to get into a cabriolet, in which 
Mr. CouttmAn was seated, and in tearing hiscoat. Miss JEFFrReY 
protested that she jumped into the cab to avoid the chance of a 
broken leg; and if the coat was torn, it was accidental. 


Mr. Roe—* You had no business in the cabriolet, and was guilty of trespass 
in forcing yourself into it. Besides, the complainant has sworn that you tore 
his coat.” 

Miss Jeffrey —* I did not do so — o and merely went to meet Mr. 
Coultman by his own appointment. He promised to bring me some money to 
Pay my expenses, and—” 

Ir. Roe—‘ I have nothing to do with that. Have yowany witness?” 

Miss Jeffrey said that her sister was present at the time. 

Miss Caroline Jeffrey was then sworn. She stated that her sister went by ap- 
pointment to meet Mr. Coultman, who had promised to come to a settlement 
with her, after an acquaintance of six years. 

Mr. Roe—‘ Be good enough to come to the point. 
coat ?” 

Witness—‘‘ No: she made no attempt to tear his coat.” 

Mr. Roe—“ But she had no business in the cabriolet.” 

Witness—‘“‘ She had business with Mr. Coultman, who had pledged his 
honour as a gentleman to meet her that evening. She merely intended to ask 
him why he had not come to the settlement he had promised ; when he pushed 
her rudely out of the cabriolet, and caused her to be confined all night in the 
station-house.”” 

Mr. Roe asked the cabriolet-driver, if the defendant tore the complainant’s 
coat ? 

The driver replied in the affirmative; and said, that the gentleman was 
obliged to get into a hackney-coach. 

Mr. Roe said he must call upon the defendant to put in bail. 

Miss Jeffrey, unfolding a large bundle of letters, hoped that the Magistrate 
would allow her to state the circumstances of her connexion with Mr. Coultman, 
who had acted— 

Mr. Roe said, he would not hear a word upon the subject. He had nothing to 
do with the private circumstances of parties who came before him on a publi¢ 
charge, nor would he ever consent to hear them. : 

Miss Jeffrey —‘‘ I suppose, because Mr. Coultman is a Magistrate, I am not 
allowed to speak.” 

Mr. Roe—* You must find bail.” : 

Decorum forbid that we should defend the practice of pemping 
uninvited into cabriolets, or of tearing Magistrates’ coats! but we 
humbly submit, that the circumstances under which the leap was 
perpetrated and the tear inflicted, might very considerably modify 
the criminality of both. . The evidence to the fact of the private 
relation of the parties, strikes us to have been essential to the pro- 


Did your sister tear his 
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MAN on the bench and Miss Nancy JerFrey at the bar of Bo\v 
Street Office. If she went to meet Mr. Couttman by Mr. Coutr- 
MAN'S own appointment, her bound into the cabriolet was not un- 
natural; and such an intrusion, when practised by a friend of six 
years’ standing, was not by any means so aggravated, even though 
the party intruded on was a Magistrate—with whom, we admit, 
liberties ought not to be lightly taken—as if Miss Nancy had 
been astranger. For the unhappy laceration on which Mr. Ror 
so emphatically dwelt, we submit, that in the absence of criminal 
intent, even it would not justify more than a verdict of damages 
at most. If, indeed, Miss Jerrrey had grasped at Mr. Coutr- 
MAN'S nose and caught his surtout instead of it, the case would 
have been different. 
this : she jumped into the cab and tore the coat, was the sum and 
substance of Mr. CouttmAn’s evidence and the Cabman’s included. 





But Mr. CouttMan swore to nothing of all | 


complainant, under the immediate impending danger of a broken |; 
leg, she might have jumped into a chariot even—ay, and torn a | 
waistcoat, which is one degree nearer a man—without committing 


a breach of the peace. 
On the whole, we must respectfully dissent from Mr. Ror’s 
rules of evidence. We deem it essential that a Magistrate, in 


passengers as of boatmen, they would long ago have been banished 
entirely? Let it not be said that a hardship would be inflicted on 
the men by compelling them to exchange their present boats for 
arger and stronger. It could not be great, for the whole of the 
river above Bridge would still remain to them; and the ordinary 
deiuand for wherries there must soon absorb those that were 
thrown out of employment below Bridge. But were it ever so 


| great, the boatmen would be in no worse condition than the owners 


of an indifferent machine everywhere find themselves in when one 
that better answers the demands of the public happens to be in- 
vented or introduced. Even were an equitable claim of compensa- 
tion to be made out against the steam companies or the commu- 
nity, the payment of such a claim would be infinitely preferable to 
the system at present pursued, by which great injustice is inflicted 


| on the former, and greater injustice meditated against the latter. 
Further, we submit, that had Miss Nancy been a stranger to the | 


As to the barges, their case is unworthy of one minute's consi- 
deration. If their owners will load them to the water's edge, it is 
meet that they should take the consequence. The danger can be 
met by the simple addition of a couple of streaks to the gunnel; 


| and where the remedy is so completely within their own reach, it 


coming toa conclusion, should examine all the circumstances, | 
private or public, that bear upon the case before him; and above | 


all, such circumstances as tend to explain the motives of the par- | , P 
pe I I | Some able papers have been published lately, more particularly 


ties. It is not our opinion that he was influenced, in the above in- 
stance, by any desire to screen the character of a fellow Magi- 
strate,—though we cannot promise that more persons than Miss 
JEFFREY Will not believe that he was. We regret, however, for 
Mr. CouttmAn’s sake, that the lady’s tale was cut short. Charges 
that are only half-announced, are always more difficult to remove 
than those that are fully gone into. 
Mr. Couttman has been intimate with Miss Jerrrey for half-a- 
dozen of years; that he has given pledges which he has not kept; 
and that his garment and his word have suffered equal violation. 
The breach of the promise, as well as the breach of the peace, 
might have been satisfactorily explained, by a slight investi- 
gation of those private circumstances against which Mr. Ror so 
obstinately shut his ears. : 





WHERRIES versus STEAM-BOATS, 


THERE have been numerous prosecutions of steam-boats during the 
last three or four weeks, to which the Magistrates of the Thames 
Police Office have lent themselves with a zeal and alacrity every 
way worthy of the heads of that ancient and venerated corps, now, 
alas! removed—the night watchmen of London. The strong 
desire manifested by these intelligent expounders of law for the 
preservation of whatever of useless or inapplicable still floats above 
the tide of reform, is above all praise. By one of the by-laws of 
the Watermen’s Company, no “ ship ” is permitted to navigate the 
river between Greenwich and the Bridge at a greater speed than 
five miles an hour. This by-law, which was probably passed to 
prevent the arms of the boatmen from being unnecessarily agi- 
tated, the Magistrates have extended to steam-boats; and under it 
they have fined and bound over every unhappy captain that has 
been convicted before them of the crime of maintaining steerage- 
way. An ingenious barrister urged, on one occasion, that as the 
by-law was passed before the invention of steam paddles, it could 
not be applied to steam-boats; but the Magistrate scouted the 
objection. The law, he said, included “ vessels,” and surely 
steam-boats were vessels. 

We have before remarked on the extraordinary assumption of 
these enlightened persons, that one of the most admirable inven- 
tions of human genius should be retarded, if not rendered useless, in 
order that machines which were always dangerous and inconve- 
nient should remain as dangerous and inconvenient as ever. The 
goods of the river Thames are transported from ship to shore, 
and from quay to quay, in barges; which, to fit them for navi- 
gating in shallow water, are flat-bottomed and of small depth. In 
loading these vessels, the owners are naturally desirous to make 
as much of their capacities as possible; they are therefore brought 
down as near to a level with the water as they can be without 
actual submersion. Were it not for its breadth and flatness of 
bottom, the weight of a few pounds on the gunnel of a laden barge 
would at any time swamp it. Such vessels are manifestly fitted 
for an unruffled surface only. A breeze of wind is fatal to them. 

hen a wherry has its lading of live lumber on board, its slender 
gunnel does not rise above the water higher than that of a laden 
barge. Its liability to be filled by the slightest swell, is further 
augmented by the sharpness of its run and consequent crankness. 

The wave which rises from the mere action of a steam-boat's 
paddles, when moving at their maximum velocity, does not much 
exceed eighteen inches in height; and to a boat whose sides rise 
eighteen inches above the water it presents no danger. But it is 
sufficient to swampa laden barge or a laden wherry; and so would 
a wave of six inches as well. What is the plain rule in sucha 
case? Is it not that the gunnels of wherries and barges navi- 

ting below Bridge should be raised, to fit them for encountering 
the changed circumstances in which they are now placed? On 


the face of it, can any thing be more preposterous than to insist 
that the public shall be deprived of the entire advantage of a 


poems invention, for five miles below London Bridge, in order 
vessels which were always unsafe may continue to ply. in a 


place, whenee, if the Police 


All that we now know is, that | 


istrates. had been ‘as carefal of. 








is sheer folly and impertinence to ask for it from police courts or 
any courts. 





SUGAR AND SLAVERY. 


in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, a vigorous and uncompromising 
friend of the Black, showing that the supply of sugar varies in- 
versely with the health of the slave: so, good reader! observe, 
that when you sweeten your tea, you are tempering that salubrious 
decoction with a drop of Black man’s blood! 

This is a very horrible consideration,—far worse than the im- 
mersion of a fly in one’s cream; which is, nevertheless, an evil 
capable of being measured by Mr. PritrcHarp’s microscopic 
glass. 

It seems quite undeniable, that the slave population has de- 
creased, while every other species of population has increased, 
within the last ten or twelve years. This is attributed to the mis- 
chievous effects of cultivating and boiling sugar, in which there is 
much baneful night-work. The Anti-Slavery Reporter itself, 
however, shows, that where sugar is not cultivated, the slave 
population increases: the axgument applies, therefore, not against 
slavery, but against sugar. 

Now let us not buy our sugar at the price of human blood. 
And yet how many things are purchased at that rate? Look at 
Manchester, at Gloucester, at the Rhone. Read TuHackran’s 
excellent book on the Diseases of the Trades. No lady sews but 
at the expense of blood: the needle-polishers die at eight-and- 
twenty, and are content: the cotton-spinner, the infant slave, the 
poor little night-watcher, never lives to what may be called age. 
The evil, then, is not slavery, but needles, cotton, and the mace- 
pag of Rhone-water at Lyons, where the ferrymen never pass 
thirty. 

What greater slavery than night-work, for a child of seven years 
of age, at Manchester or Leeds ? 

‘Slavery is a mischievous agreement between master and man. 
The master in Jamaica says, Give me your person and labour, and 
I will provide for your futurity. In England he says, Give me 
your work when I want it, and I will pay for it: in sickness, in 
want, in wo, apply to the parish. This is to be a slave to the 
Overseer. In slavery—and here is the mischief—the moral stimu- 
lus of necessity is taken away, and alas! there is another stimulus 
applied. 

We trust that some arrangement will soon be come to—as much 
for the sake of the slave-owners as the slavery-detesters. Sugar, 
though classed among the necessaries of life by Mr. M‘Cuttoca, 
may nevertheless be dispensed with, or used in more moderate 
quantities. Sugar farms have been of late bad bargains; but 
then, have wheat and barley farms been much better? 

We would moderate. Slavery is an unmanly and a detestable 
vice of society—let it be extinguished: but surely the philan- 
thropist would not expose his white brethren to ruin because his 
own sympathies are aggrieved. Haiti, it is said, is happy, and. 
produces but little sugar. We believe that Jamaica may be much 
more happy than it is, and produce a great deal of sugar, always 
provided sugar returns a fair profit to the capitalist. In lieu of 
slavery, military, and magistrates, introduce an efficient armed 
police, with a rapid and regular system of emancipation; and in 
lieu of a Haiti, we shall have a prosperous and useful colony. 





MR. JEFFREY—TRIENNIAL PARLIAMENTS— 
BALLOT. 
At one of those district meetings of the Edinburgh electors 
which the Lord Advocate has lately attended, for the purpose. of 
explaining his sentiments to his fellow-citizens, we find him en- 
tering upon the consideration of three questions of great import-’ 


ance,—namely, the Corn-laws, Triennial Parliaments, and Vote 
by Ballot. We pass over his remarks on the Corn-laws, as some- 
what too indefinite for criticism. On Triennial Parliaments, Mr. 
Je¥FFREY is reported to have expressed himself thus— 

‘¢ With regard to Triennial Parliaments, he was convinced that if limited to. 
that short period, their practical duration would be brought down to one Pl 
or less. He had not made up his mind as to what the exact duration of Par- 
liaments should be; but he was decidedly of opinion, ‘that if they actually 
lasted so long as seven years, they would be too long. For the last thirty years, ° 
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however, none of them had contifiued longer than three or four years; and he 

did not think they would yet be much longer. If the recurrence of elections 

became too frequent, it would tend to diminish rather than keep alive the in- 

terest which they now excited ; and it would also lead to a great deal of trouble 

and expense—it would be something like a musician always tuning his instrr,. 
ment, but never getting the tune performed. Men should be sent to Par) ja. 
ment who were not likely to waver in opinions—men in whom confidence c ould 
be put; and then short Parliaments would be less necessary. That wus his 
opinion, but he was open to conviction ; and if after a fair trial of the op’ sration 
of a Reformed Parliament, it was found necessary to have recourse to short 
Parliaments, he should then be prepared to support such a measure.”—[ New 
North Briton, September 1. ] 

Here is a public man—nay,a leader and guide of public men and 
politicians—who has not made up his mind on a querfstion which 
has been more or less discussed for the last hundred-a‘ad-seventeen 
years! It seems, indeed, to be a ruled case, that w)aerever a man 
has the power to give effect to an opinion, he should by some un- 
toward accident be incapacitated from forming one. 
in which change is required in the law or constitution, it constantly 
happens, that the members of the Legislature, by whom the change, 
great or small, is to be formally effected, never make up their 
minds until the last moment, nor always then. Mr. Jerrrey's 
indecision, however, is the more excusable in the present instance, 
that he seems wholly to have mistaken the question he is discus- 
sing, as well as lost sight of the facts on which it is grounded. 

The following table shows precisely the length of the Parlia- 
ments which Mr. JErrrey describes as not exceeding “ three or 
four” years each— 





Reign. Met, Dissolved. Sat. 
George the Third... August 1802......... October 1806......... 4y. Im. 25d. 
CS rer November 1806 ....May 1807 ............ Oy. 6m 2d. 
DIO wicccesccoeeses November 1807 ....September 1812.....4y. 10m. 2d. 
BPRENO oseowssasececse November 1812 ....June 1818...... by. Gm. 16d. 
BOND epee prgenes August 18]8.........February 1820 ly. 6m. 25d. 
George the Fourth . April 1820 .......... June 1826 .......0.006 6y. Im. 9d. 
Ee November 1826.....July 1830 ............3y. 8m. 10d. 
William the Fourth. October 1830 ......./ April 1831.......00064 Oy. 5m. 26d. 


Thus, in the last thirty years, there have been, of eight Parlia- 
ments, one exceeding six, one exceeding five, and two exceeding 
four years. 

If we go back so far as the first Parliament under the Septen- 


nial Act, we shall find that, of twenty-two Parliaments, nine sat | 


more than six, six more than five, and two more than four years ; 
and that, of the five that sat less than four years, two were cut 
short by the demise of the Crown, and three by the demise of the 
Ministry. Two of the lastcases happened during the last thirty 
years: in the first of the two, the Parliament sat only six months, 
and in the second only five months. 

It is to this extreme irregularity, as much as to the length of 
Parliament, that the advocates of Triennial Parliaments object; 
and they propose to remedy the one and the other, by a law which 
shall regulate the day of Parliament's meeting, and the period of 
its duration, without reference to the demise of the Crown or toa 
change of its counsels. There is, therefore, not the slightest 
ground for the Lord Advocate’s conviction, that under a Triennial 
Act, Parliaments would not endure, in practice, for longer than 
one year. They worfld endure in practice, asin theory, for three 
years, and neither longer nor shorter. 

It is our object to set the Lord Advocate right in matter of fact, 
rather than to argue the question of short Parliaments; but we 
cannot help remarking on the loose way in which he speaks of 
their present duration. “If they lasted seven years,” he is deci- 
dedly of opinion “they would be too long.” Ought it to be left to 
the discretion of a Ministry whether Parliaments are to be of a 
due length or too long? Whether the frequent recurrence of elec- 
tions would diminish their interest, is a question for the electors ; 
and the trouble and expense of the candidates are voluntarily in- 
curred—if they find either disagreeable or burdensome, they have 
their remedy. We perfectly agree with Mr. Jerrrey, that only 
such men as the People put entire confidence in ought to be sent 
to Parliament; but we conceive it even more essential, that only 
such men as the People put entire confidence in ought to remain 
there. It is of far more consequence that a perfectly good under- 
standing should prevail between the member and the public, than 
between the candidate and the public; and the only way to insure 
this is to compel the member to renew his compact at moderate 
intervals. To continue Parliaments for five or six or seven years, 
tends necessarily to dissever the member from his constituents; 
while to leave to Government a discretionary power of cutting 
them short in as many months, goes to effect the same thing by 
binding him to the Minister, who can at pleasure subject him to 
the serious inconvenience of an unexpected and sudden dissolution. 


On the subject of the Ballot, we regret to find Mr. Jerrrey 
still worse instructed than on that of short Parliaments. If ever 
there was a moral proof, to which the term demonstrative might 
be justly applied, it is the proof of the Ballot question; and in 
that proof, Mr. Jerrrry’s objections have been disposed of in so 
conclusive a way, that the reproduction of them, at this time of 
day, argues not so much a defect of logic, as the most lamentable 
ignorance of the state of the controversy. He says— 


. With regard to vote by ballot, he had many objections to it, for it would 
kind of conduct, which every independent mind 
But he would ask how it was possible to conceal your vote even 
If a landlord came to his tenant, and said, ‘ John, whom did 
says John, ‘you have no right to know that, and I 

ell, can the landlord have any doubt on which side 
is master, he would have been 


Jead to a sneaking, shufflin 
must dislike. 
with the ogg 
you vote for?’ 
won't tell ; 
John 


« Why,’ 
honour. 
Jf edad voted on the side of his 


In every case | 






f seward enough to have said so. 


1 Besides, are a man’s opinions never to be 
&nown till the day of judgmeat? Is he never to say what he thinks of such a 
man or such a measure? and will the side on which he votes not be known 
from his conversations? or will he be base enough to talk one way and act 
another ? He thought the system of vote by ballot quite absurd, and the end 


which its advocates had in view utterly impracticable. He had been informed 
| by afriend who had good means of knowing the fact, that in America, where 
| ballot was practised, out of a constituency of ten thousand, there were scarcely 

one hundred whose votes were not known, and these were all suspicious charac 
ters. But he was inclined to think that the system of intimidation was less 
extensive than it had been held out to be, for in these times of excitement people 
judged very uncharitably of each other. He did not think the higher orders 
would stoop to such low degradation, and he did not believe there was that de~ 
gree of servility amongst any class of his countrymen that would submit to be 
dictated to on such a point. Yet still, if it should come to pass, which he did 
not anticipate, that a system of intimidation should be resorted to, and that no 
remedy could be found except having recourse to the vote by ballot, he need 
scarcely say that he would at once adopt it, or any other cure to this disgraceful, 
this odious abomination, of controlling the thoughts and violating the consciences 
of men.”—[{New North Briton. } 

If there be any truth in the old, worn-out, thousand-times re- 
| futed argument, that the ballot would lead to a sneaking, shufiling 

conduct, repugnant to an independent mind, why has it been 

adopted in all the clubs in Great Britain, of which the members 

are in wealthy and independent circumstances? Why did the 
| Americans adopt it in political matters; and why did the 
| French follow their example? Why, to come home to Mr, 

JEFFREY, did the good folks of Edinburgh select it as the only 
| proper method of carying their Police Act into effect? Has ballot 
| produced in all or any of these instances the effects that Mr, 
| JEFFREY attributes to it? What does the ballot enable an elector 
to do?—To vote for the man he approves, without fear and with- 
out favour of high or low—the few or the many. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to say that, so acting, a man must necessarily 
become sneaking, shufiling, and dependent. 

Then it seems the ballot will not insure secrecy. Now this is a 
two-edged argument. If the ballot do not insure secrecy, the 
“sneaking, shuffling, dependent” objection is worthless. If ballot- 
voting and viva-voce-voting, in point of concealment, be the same, 
all we have to settle is, which form is most convenient for facili- 
| tating the business of election, But why will not ballot-voting 

insure secrecy? The Laird, Mr. Jerrrey tells, will worm the se- 
| cret out of John, or John will let it out himself, not directly, but 
| par parenthése. He will have to talk of men and of measures, like 

his neighbours, and his speech will infallibly bewray him. Of 
| John’s blabbing we shall say nothing; the ballot was never meant 
to keep the elector’s secret any longer than the elector chose, 
With respect to the Laird, he either asks for information, or for re- 
venge. Inquiries for the mere sake of information will, we believe, 
| be rare; and inquiries for revenge can hardly be numerous,—not 
| because great men are not revengeful, but because a great man 
| has no certain means, under the ballot, of acquiring the know- 
| ledge necessary to the gratification of his revenge. Foras no man 
| is called on to tell his secret to an impertinent querist, much less 
| to one whose object is to do him an injury, so no man is called on 
| to employ, in answering such a querist, a form of words which is 
tantamount to telling his secret. ‘“ If a person ask me,” says Dr. 
Jounson, “ whether I wrote such an article, meaning to impute to 
me the authorship of a libel, I may, without a breach of morality, 
answer I did not; for by returning an indirect answer, I shall give 
him the information he seeks, and which he has no right to ask.” 

Mr. Jerrrey’s American information proves nothing. Ballot 
may be superfluous in America, and yet of prime necessity in 
Britain. When the Lord Advocate has succeeded in assimilating 
the state of society here to the state of society there, it will be time 
enough to bring forward his Transatlantic argument. 

One word of his complimentary estimate of the higher orders. 
Did he ever hear of a nobleman called the Duke of Newcastiz? 
or of one called the Marquis of SaLtissury? Open, undisguised 
attempts such as theirs, to “ violate the consciences of men,” are, 
we admit, not common; but does the Advocate need to be told, 
that one case of unredressed outrage may convey alarm to thou- 
sands ? : 

A worthy correspondent of our own, in Cupar Fife, stated last 
week a popular argument against ballot,—that it would exempt 
the electors from the influence of the non-electors; which, while 
the franchise is restricted, as it now is, they ought not to be. 
We offered then one objection to this influence of the non- 
electors,—namely, its irregularity ; but there is another objection 
even more decisive. The influence of the unenfranchised many 
goes as completely to “ violate the conscience "—the liberty of 
judgment—which an elector ought to possess, as the influence of 
the aristocratic few. If the labourer may properly threaten, so 
may the lord; and the elector who is forced to give way to the one, 
is as much a slave as the elector that is forced to give way to the 
other, and equally requires protection. There is but one imagin- 
able case in which the influence of the unenfranchised is justi- 
fiable,—namely, when the question at issue between them and 
the electors is the extension of the suffrage. This question is 
not at present under discussion. 








HORSE-RACING. 


Tue papers of the week contain accounts of horse-races at Paris 
and in Germany. The English—an island people, not celebrated 
for nimbleness, and popularly supposed to be only good at sea— 
may pride themselves on carrying to perfection numerous things 





that might not be expected from them, Yorkshire has not many 
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‘pretensions to being a modern Thessaly ; and yet our race-horses 
are coming into demand afi over Europe. Newmarket is as 
unrivalled as Manchester; Doncaster will become as celebrated 
in the corners of the earth as Birmingham and Sheffield. 
For horse-flesh and hard-ware we beat the world. All the horses 
that ran at Paris on Sunday last, were of English blood ; and 
every horse that ran at the Oldesloe races had been bred in 
England. Somnambule and Zany, two horses well known at 
Newmarket, gave the Holsteiners new ideas of accelerated ve- 
locity. In England, this useful, and in many respects noble 
amusement, has been somewhat on the decline of late,—-not, as it 
has been said, from its having dropped partly from the hands of 
the aristocracy, but because of the introduction of chicanery into 
its movements. When the race is not to the swift, but depends 
upon the betting-book of ablack-leg, then indeed are the powers 
of the splendid animal prostituted, and his high qualities made the 
instrument of a dazzling delusion, like the cups and balls and 
antics of the juggler. 
The French, who see with chagrin the native horses thrown into 
the background, find great fault with our modern breed of racers, 





stances of the inquirer—the age, sex, and quality of the sitter— 


the size and style of the portrait, &c. We propose now to answer 
this question, to the best of our ability, for the information of our 
readers; so that to any future querist we may reply in the Aberne- 
theian manner—tread the Spectator, Volume Fifth, page ° 

We must premise, that we instance only those artists who are 
eminent in their respective styles—the heads of a class; and that 
in so doing we presume not to define the limits of their talent; 
neither should it be inferred from the absence of a painter's name 
in our list, that we deem his skill inferior. 

The spirit of a picture mainly depends upon the painter's 
sympathy with and understanding of his subject; the felicity 
with which it is painted, upon the artist's familiarity with 
the object and his skill in delineating it. One painter suc- 
ceeds best in portraying female beauty, another in depicting 
manly character, a third in the representation of infancy. The 
styles of artists vary; some are bold, others more delicate. Some 
paint best on a small scale, others prefer the life size; there are 


| painters in oil and in water-colours, and sketchers in crayon 


| also. 


and complain bitterly that all other qualities have been sacrificed | 


to the one of celerity. They aver, that we have cultivated a light, 


leggy, flimsy animal, for the purpose of running short races with | 


great speed, which is useless for the general purposes of the horse ; 
and that, from the prevalence of their blood in all the other kinds, 
much general deterioration has taken place. There is some truth 
in this: there is a tendency to legginess in the present race of 
blood-horses, which has been caused by the competition for the 
prizes in short races. The gambler and better cares nothing for 
the animal or the race, but its result: the shorter the better for 
his object. And the influence of such men has had a fatal effect 
on the breed of blood-horses. Had the Jockey Club been horse- 
lovers instead of betters, things would have turned out differently. 


But what we have to do with principally, is the style of 
the painter and the character of the sitter. Lxzstiz or CHALon 
might make as masterly and characteristic a sketch of a coal- 
porter as of a fashionable beauty, and Hunr might delineate 


| a lovely girl with a force and truth equal to his ploughboys and 


The true sportsman and real lover of the race is anxious for the | 


improvement of the animal, and for carrying his powers of all 
kinds to the utmost. The result is, to him, valuable only 
as decisive of the respective qualities of contending animals. 
He watches the race round the course; considers the indica- 
tions of power in the animal, of skill in the rider; observes 


the variety of temper in the eager beast, that devours the ground | 
as it were, and wastes its energies—compared with the steady, 


even progress, of the one who is waiting his time—or again, with 
the gay gallop, full of conscious power, of another, swinging away 
as if sure of the prize and yet careless of it. The race is won and 
lost a hundred times, to the knowing eye of a judge. He tries 
the competitors in various parts of the course—now in the heavy, 
now in the light ground—now up hill, and now into the hollow— 
now at the corner, and now at the wood-side: he has had heaps of 
delight before the last grand moment of excitement, as they arrive 
near his stand, increasing in apparent size, blazing with colourand 
foam—when the hoofs begin to sound like approaching thunder, 
and the jackets and bridles, stirrups and spurs, to flash and dazzle 
like lightning—when the riders make play, and the horse, well 
aware that his time is come, puts forth all his tremendous energy. 
This is the moment of concentrated power: horse and rider 
are one: the Centaur seems to fly: he spurns the ground— 
the lower animal is all fire, the upper one all dark resolve 
and determination. With eye on the goal, bridle playing and 
working, whip springing from hand, cap low on the brow, 


and silk sleeves whistling in the air, he seems projected by 


an unseen gigantic force upon the winning-post. Not alone, 
however: on each side, behind, and far beyond, are rivals 
bringing up now all their store of stride: some are evidently be- 
ginning to flag, and some now, on the contrary, make a sudden 
start, as if they had only that instant resolved to win, and pass 
the foremost just in time to carry the prize by a neck or perhaps 
a head, nay sometimes by a nostril only. The sportsman has not 
done even then. The game is up, it is true, and the crowd seem 
to consider all at an end: they send up a shout of triumph, and 
disband, and separate, and hurry in all directions, like ants in a 
storm, as if they had been bound in a close compacted mass by 
some magical bonds. But the judge of horses proceeds to ex- 
amine the condition of the racers, as they return jockeyless 
and saddleless, led by the groom and preceded by their 
rider, and perhaps accompanied by their owner, to the weigh- 
ing-house. Here he remarks their several states; and observes 
with delight the proud and stately march of, some, the meek 
and easy gait of others,—or perhaps has to regret the distressed 
condition of another, that has been too much pressed; a sign 
of inferiority he notes and compares with other points of the 
creature, detecting the cause in the shape or perhaps in a known 
inferiority of breed. All this is an innocent and not unenlightened 
source of amusement,—far different from the moody recklessness 
or the brutal triumph of the gambler, with his book, who may be 
seen rushing here and there, hedging off or hedging on, as it may 
happen—black in face, in name and heart—animated not by the 
pure air, the lovely scenery, the brilliant company, the noble exer- 
tions of the horse, but the greedy thirst of lucre, the aurt sacra 
fames—the bane and disgrace of man. 





CHOOSING A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 
“Wom would you recommend to paint a portrait ?” is a question 
that has often been put to us; be to which we have perhaps as 
often given a different reply,.accorling to the taste and cireum- 





smugglers ; but we should have more faith in a portrait by him of 
a comely lass, with red elbows and cheeks to match. Pxriurps 
or PickEeRsGILL would make a fine picture of a parish beadle or a 
City alderman; but we should be almost as well content with a 
portrait of either of those functionaries by RernaGuLe or Ram- 
sAy, as far as the likeness only was concerned. 

The best portrait-painters are the painters of history. The 
greatest masters have left us the finest portraits. Witness those of 
RAPHAEL, TITIAN, GIoRGIONE, REMBRANDT, VANDYKE, RUBENS, 
VELASQUEZ, REYNOLDs, Opiz. History-painting is dramatic por- 
traiture. Mere face-painters, like any other draughtsmen, are but a 
better sort of mechanics. They exercise their craft in the spirit of 
trade. We do not take cognizance of this class of artists. Erry and. 
Hitron are the only two poetical painters who do not profess to 
paint portraits. It would not derogate from their high reputation 
to do so; and while we honour their motives, we do not consider 
it a condescension on the part of a history-painter to paint a por- 
trait, nor should he think so. He need not on that account cease 
to produce historical pictures, or make them inferior. No painter 
has genius too great, or more than enough, to portray a fine head 
truly, with appropriate character and expression. Historical 
painting needs not to be exalted by degrading portraiture. It is 
the artist who lowers portrait-painting, not portrait-painting the 
artist. We do not object so much to the predominance of portraits 
in modern exhibitions, as to the number of bad ones. A fine por- 
trait makes a good picture, and has an interest of its own, de- 
pendent upon the character represented. 

We will suppose a party of guests, such as are now assembledat 
one of the aristocratical homes of England: there will be number 
and variety of persons sufficient to afford us examples. Leste 
should paint a family group; Epwin Lanpseer a party of sports- 
men with dogs and game; and F. C. Lewis might make a sketch 
of a similar scene in water-colours. Let us take the individual 
characters. This official personage should sit in his robes to 
Wikis: his stern features would well suit Wi1Lx1£'s bust-like 
style, and his costume would look pictorial. W1LxKre should make 
a picture of the Chancellor in Lincoln's Inn Hall. Briggs should 
paint the Judge in his ermined robes: he would give the face dig- 
nity and elevation, and his breadth of style would suit the heavy 
costume. Haypon would give full force to the democratic coun- 
tenance of a popular orator, full of energy and conscious power - 
Colonel Jonzs should sit to him. PicKerse1L1 would do justice 
toa general officer in full costume; and any lady and gentleman 
who should sit to PH1LLips would have reason to be satisfied with 
his propriety of style, which well becomes the quiet air of true 
gentility. Here is a venerable philosopher, who would make a fine 
subject for Wyarr. Grppss's swarthy colouring would suit well 
the complexion of this sallow-faced politician. RorHwerLt’s clear 
tones and broad style are adapted to portray the manly features of 
the intelligent country gentleman : he should paint Lord ALtrHoRP, 
The bluff old Admiral, in full uniform, should stand to Morrow 
on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. The courtier-like noble of 
the old school, and his virgin sister, should sit to Sir Witt1am 
Brerecuey; the Alderman and his lady to Rernacie. Sir Martin 
SHEE should paint yonder smooth-faced, pretty-featured young 
Cornet, and his fair sister. Hoxxiins would make a fine portrait 
of that veteran of NAportron’s army; and MrppLeron might 
make a good picture of the handsome Guardsman near him. The pro- 
minent features and strongly-marked countenance of this barrister 
are well suited to W1Lkrn’s bold and forcible style of crayon-draw- 
ing. The two respectable gentlemen seated at the whist-table 
would have justice done them by Messrs. Simpson and PARTRIDGE; 
and the two ladies, their partners, by Messrs. Parren and Woop, 
That elderly little gentleman, with quaint and curiously-marked 
features, we would have preserved in one of LinneLt’s identical 
portraits,—fac-similes of physiognomy. Boxa.u would give ex- 
pression te the sensitive and intellectual look of the poet who is 
musing in the corner. FavuLKNER would paint the frank and 
manly face of the young man who has just entered the room ; and 
the lovely young creature on his arm, with rich florid complexion, 
dark eyes, and jet-black hair, would make.a delicious portrait ‘in 
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Boaven’s happiest style.- That tall and noble-looking girl, with 
an air of unaffected ease and grace, and an intelligent expression, 
would make a fine picture for Newron; and the magnificent 
blonde beauty beside her is a fine subject for Roruwex to dash 
off ‘in his best style. There is a group of two young boys for 
Hourusrone to paint: their sister, a plain-featured girl, but with 
a. look of moral beauty, we would commend to Howarn’s pen- 
cil; and her two companions, a young and artless girl of quiet 
manners, and a brunette with a winning look of her dark eyes, we 
would have painted, the former by FAuLKNER, the latter by CLinv. 
Mrs, Ropertson should paint this majestic woman with pale com- 
plexion and jet-black hair; and the ‘amiable mother beside her, 
who is fondling a lovely infant boy, while a little mountain beauty 
of a girl is clinging to her knees, would make a picture for Mrs. 
CarPENTER. The two dark-haired sisters talking to that fashion- - 
able young man, we should like to see sketched by BoxaL1; the 
gentleman would prize one of M‘Cu1szr’s showy and stylish draw- 
ings, in water-colours, of his handsome person. CHALON should 
make sketches of these two fashionable beauties,—one with a com- 
manding air, the other with a somewhat affected hauteur ; and of the 
stately matron their mother ; but the dignified air of that venerable 
lady, their grand-parent, in the fauteuil chair, would be more ap- 
propriately transferred to Briges’s canyass. Grorer Hayter 
would make a gorgeous picture of that splendidly-dressed foreign 
lady, towards whom all eyes are turned as she enters the room; 
and the ultra-fashionable French costume of her companion would 
be hit off in a characteristic style ina miniature by Rocuarp. 
The domestic beauty,a good specimen of a young English mother, 
who leans over her unmarried sister seated at the piano, would be 
seen to advantage in a sketch by Ross; and the fair pianist, with 
the ardent-looking girl who is accompanying her on the harp, 
would niake an excellent picture for one of Jonn Wriaut's rich 
and beautiful water-colour drawings. Joun Hayrer should sketch 
yonder little cherub, with waving curls, who, with her boisterous 
brother, is playing with the pet spaniel. We would have minia- 
tures by Mrs. J. Roperrson and Newron of the ladies and young 
men; by Rogertson of theelder gentlemen; and by F. Cruicx- 
SHANK of the men of sense in middle life. Wagrman and 
Wivett might make pencil sketches of those gentlemen who are 
too impatient to sit more than once or twice, or longer than a few 
minutes at a time ; and if there were any who would not sit at all, 
we should retain H. B. to note down their features in his memory, 
and give us a characteristic sketch of them at full length. 

But there are characters of another sort who are not to be 
passed over. ‘The old huntsman, on his favourite hunter, is a 
subject for Cooper; the horses and pointers for Woopwarp; 
the harriers for Davis; the greyhounds and terriers for LANDSEER, 
who would make a noble picture of this mastiff in the yard. That 
patriarchal old bull in the field yonder is a subject for Warp; 
and the shepherd and his boy for Hunt's broad and faithful 
pencil. The old butler we consign to Ramsay. The lady's maid 
tosses her head as if she would remind us of her ringlets and 
cherry-coloured ribbons; they would catch the fancy of Joun 
Woop, to whom we assign her; and the venerable housekeeper 
to REINAGLE, or to LINNELL, of whose accurate pencil she is 
worthy. 

‘In apportioning the inmates of the mansion, we have not dis- 
criminated between the sizes of the paintings: we reserved 
until the last the expression of our opinion in favour of small por- 
traits, which we think far preferable in most cases to the life size. 
Few modern artists are equal to the task of filling up the outline of 
the face, with its various details of formand colour, so as to produce 
a broad and harmonious general effect, such as we admire in the noble 
portraits of the great masters whom we have enumerated. Modern 
artists are too much given to generalizing, to paint successfully 
on a large scale. In their works we do not often read the charac- 
ter of the individual, or trace the lines of thought or the furrows 
of age; but we see instead, the marks of the brush, and not 
always the best possible drawing. They are also deficient in 
relief: their style is flat and superficial, and what is intended for 
breadth is mere vagueness. But the prevailing deficiency is in 
the expression; which renders most of their portraits insipid and 
feeble. All these defects would be less evident on a small scale; 

and besides, the picture would not so prominently attract notice. 
“Of two evils choose the least,” says the proverb ; but between a 
great evil and a little good there can be no hesitation. A portrait 
the size of life looks intrusive in an apartment of moderate dimen- 
sions; it must be a good head and very finely painted to be toler- 


able. The small picture is unostentatious, and does not provoke 
criticism, The half-life size—examples of which are afforded in 


LANpsEEr's portrait of the Duke of DEvonsHirE, Boxa.u’s of 
Worpsworts and ALLANCuNNINGHAM, and LINNELL's of CALL- 
corr, &c.—is “the happy medium” between life size and minia- 
ture. Modern apartments are too small for pictures painted on 
the scale of nature. 





A royal “ Joe” is worth commemoration. . The following is travel - 
ling the round of the papers. “ The Princess Victoria the other day 


was reading the passage in the Roman History where a lady, having . 


visited Cornelia, ‘ the mother of the Gracchi,’ after the custom of the 
time displayed her casket of precious stones, and called upon the 

man matron to produce her jewels in return ; when Cornelia handed 
forth her children, exclaiming, with maternal pride, ‘ There are my 
jewels!’ The little Princess laid down the book, and looking up in 
the face of her preceptress, the Dutchess of Northumberland, said, 
* Jewels! now I think they must have been Cornelians.’ ” 
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THE NEW GIL BLAS. 


Tuts is a very clever and lively book in its-way, but no more a 
new Gil Blas than a new Don Quixote. .The hero is a muscular 
young ruffian, who runs through numerous murders and rogusries 
with marvellous luck for three or four years, and ends life as a re= 
spectable man. His adventures give the author an opportunity of 
weaving into the fiction a variety of tales and narratives some~ 
thing after the manner of Don Raphael and Don Ambrose: and 
so far there is a resemblance to Gil Blas, but not farther. The 
stories are all sketchy in manner, and incredible in matter, even in 
Spain, where, according to Mr. Inaxts, every species of enormity 
is either neglected or pardoned: and the main narrative is not 
much superior either in the quality of its incidents or the style in 
which they are described. The true Gi/ Blas has been celebrated, 
ever since it was written, for the deep insight it gives, not into 
Spanish life only, but into human nature. Probability is never 
violated ; and when the romantic is resorted to, it is with a view 
of producing an agreeable relief, and never disgusts by its incre- 
dibility. All its pictures are finished as well as striking. No 
one who has read Gil Blas ever forgets its slightest incident: 
neither does it ever weary on reperusal. Mr. Ineuts's work, un- 
luckily, shares the general censure of modern works of its species: 
it would be intolerable ona second reading. Men of first-rate 
talent, now-a-days, invariably write as if they were in a vast hurry 
to be done—they seem to hate their work; and if success does 
not follow a succession of hasty and almost random strokes of the 
brush, they throw up the undertaking with disgust. A work of fic- 
tion intended to live, must necessarily cost the writer years of re- 
flection, observation, and patient study. For this reason, we find 
that, at the present day, the first work of an authoris not only in- 
variably the best, but frequently the only goodone. He then writes 
with more care and _ timidity, with more anxiety as to his success, 
and with more respect for public opinion: and not only this—his 
first work generally condenses the reflection and observation of 
many years, and becomes the depository of the thoughts of a 
whole life. Such should books always be: few men should ever 
write more than one: the value of publications would then increase 
in the inverse ratio of their numbers. 

But to return to Mr. INatis. The New .Gil Blas must, we 
suppose, be considered as a continuation of his Travels.. They 
certainly present some vivid pictures of scenery, some striking 
sketches of manners; but he must pardon us if we think that he 
has looked for his incidents and characters in Lazarillo de Tormes 
and Guzman d'Alfarache and similar works, instead of the book 
of life. 

We shall select for extract a pleasing description of a very me- 
lancholy place,—the round towers of Tarifa, in which criminals 
are condemned to solitary imprisonment for life-—partly because it 
is well executed, and partly because, though improbable enough, 
this anecdote is told in a tone of more earnestness and truth than 
perhaps any other part of the book. 

I was accordingly sentenced to solitary imprisonment for life; a punishment 
that, if the object of law be vengeance, has more to recommend it than 
death itself. 

The unfortunate persons whose crimes have subjected them to this dreadful 
ae in any of the Southern parts of Spain, are most generally sent to 


‘arifa. Along both sides of the port, there is a mole nearly half a mile in 
length ; at the extremity of which on either side, and at the entrance of the 
har 


ur, stands a huge and ancient Moorish tower, about a hundred and sixty 
feet in height above the sea. In this tower, which contains six chambers, one 
above another, prisoners for life are confined ; and thither I was accordingly 
conveyed. It 1s the policy of the Spanish laws, to render the punishment of 
criminals subservient to public utility ; and this is in some degree effected even 
by solitary confinement. The prisoners confined in these towers are employed 
in turns, night by night, in vin-woge 3 the lamps—which are a beacon to the 
vessels at seas From each chamber there is a separate ascent to the summit of 
the tower; so that the prisoners never see each other, and each in his turn is 
obliged to remain from night until day-break upon the summit,—part of his 
punishment for the destruction of human life being thus made subservient to its 
preservation. ; i 

From these towers there are no visible means of escape: in the chambers, 
the windows are merely circular holes in walls at least six feet in thickness ; and 
the outside walls being entirely smooth, there are no means of descent from the 
summit unless by a fearful leap of a hundred and sixty feet into the sea; for on 
the side towards the town, a wall of twenty feet high shuts out the prospect of 
land; serving at the same time as a hindrance to any communication and as an 

gravation of punishment, by shutting out from the eye of the prisoner the 
cheerful lights of human habitations, or perhaps even, it might be, the dim view 
of human forms. It only requires to be added to this description, that a pon- 
derous iron chain stretches from one tower to the other, across the mouth of the 
port, depending from fastenings situated about two feet below the summit of 
each, but forming a curve by its own weight; and in the centre, reaching to 
within twenty or thirty feet of the surface of the water, from which point other 
Chains are attached, reaching horizontally to the towers on either side. It is 
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needless to say, that during the day this great chain is lowered into the water 
when vessels desire to enter; but at night it is again raised; and there being 
rumours of war at this period, no ships were admitted during the night,—the 
chain being a security against ‘an enemy entering and cutting out vessels under 
favour of the darkness. 

I will not attempt a description of my pg. when left alone in the small 
stone chamber, from which a speck only of the blue sky was visible through the 
little aperture, and where not a murmur of human life could penetrate the mas- 
sive walls. ‘* Here,” said I to myself, ‘*I must remain for ever ;”—the thought 
was enough to turn the merriest mind to sadness. I was not apt to he cast down 
with trifles ; but turn the thing which way I would in my mind, I could neither 
reconcile myself to my misfortune, nor perceive any obvious deliverance from it: 
yet I could not thoroughly persuade myself, that there was for ever an end of 
scheming, and that I must live and die in the tower at the entrance to the port 
of Tarifa. 

When it came to my turn to watch on the summit, of which the only intima- 
tion was the opening of the door by invisible hands, I felt the full luxury of the 
change. In the winter season, it might be indeed a comfortless post; but as 
yet, the open air was milder than that in the chambers below. When I reached 
the summit, it was deep twilight; the lamps were already lighted, and it was 
my business to watch and trim them. The sea and the opposite tower were 
alone visible ; but the prospect, gloomy as. it was, I felt to be life, compared 
with the limited horizon of the chamber below. At first, some vessels were 
dimly seen through the dusk, at anchorage off the port ; but the scene was soon 
wrapt in darkness: it was a moonless night, and nothing was visible but the 
lights on the opposite tower, and occasionally the gleam of a wave, as its white 
crest was touched with the reflection of the watch-lights. 

This, thought I in my own mind, as I leaned upon the wall, is a pretty 
way of spending the night, for a man who knows how to turn darkness as well 
as light to account ; and I bethought me of all the pleasures of Cadiz, which I 
had enjoyed with my unlucky preceptor who was hanged, as well as when in 
the service of the Marquesa, whe poisoned herself ; and of the charming suppers 
of which I had partaken with Violante and her guardian, and Ramirez, whose 
unfortunate exit was more than all to be regretted; since, had he been allowed 
to live, I might never have been perched upon a watch-tower from night till 
morning: and this brought Maraquita to my recollection,—why, this very night 
might have been my wedding night!!! 

en one object only is visible, the eyes naturally wander towards it: I ac- 
cordingly often found myself looking vaguely at the opposite tower ; but my at- 
tention was arrested by perceiving a dark shadow at times pass to and fro, among 
the lights. I might have easily guessed, indeed, that I had a fellow-labourer ; 
but still, this seemed a discovery, and an able one, because it diminished 
the feeling of loneliness. I now kept my eyes intently fixed upon the lights ; 
and as again the form was more revealed by the full blaze of the lamps, it sud- 
denly occurred to me, that I might use the telescope which stood by me (pro- 
bably for the use of the day-watch), as a means of making me better acquainted 
with the figure at least of my unfortunate fellow-sufferer. I accordingly, with 
some difficulty, directed it towards the opposite tower; it was a glass of the 
finest construction, and as the distance was bat inconsiderable, I found it com- 
letely answer my expectations. I could at once perceive that my fellow-la- 
urer was a female; the form, indeed, much shrouded by the habiliments suited 
to the performance of such a duty—but still, sufficiently revealed to leave no 
doubt upon this score. The head and face were hidden in the hands, and oe 
ported by the elbows resting on the knee; so that at first, the features of the 
countenance were unseen ; but judge of my astonishment when, upon raising 
her head, the blaze of light fell upon and revealed the well-known features of 
Isabel. _ Never before were surprise, pleasure, and pain so strangely mingled— 
but the last predominated. I had never altogether forgotten Isabel; and with 
this discovery, I felt for the first time a sting of reproach, since doubtless my de- 
sertion of her had led to her apprehension, and to her punishment as the sup- 
posed murderer of her husband Andrades. I looked long and earnestly,—it was 
indeed Isabel—greatly altered; but still to be recognized as her who reclined 
upon the sofa in Don José’s saloon, and who rode by my side from Seville, and 
whose head lay upon my shoulder as we journeyed to Xeres. Alas, poor Isabel ! 
I might well say, to be thus employed. I pom have given worlds to speak to 
her, and hear from her the history of her misfortune; but this was im- 
possible, and I was forced to be contented, during the remainder of the night, 
with keeping my eye at the telescope, and watching her movements. At times, I 
almost felt that I would have risked my life for her deliverance ; but how, alas! 
could I scheme the deliverance of another, when my own seemed hopeless ! The 
day had scarcel ga to break, when the door by which I reached the summit 
of the tower fell back,—announcing to me that the time had arrived when I 
tmust betake myself to my chamber. 

The next night upon which it was again my turn to watch the lights, I 
mounted to the summit with alacrity; and scarcely had I reached it when I 
eagerly turned the telescope towards the opposite tower; but alas! how great 
was my gr Mppeomn to find, that this night my fellow-sufferer was not Isabel ! 
This was easily enough explained, on the supposition that each of the towers 
had not the same number of inmates; and it was therefore impossible for me to 
discover when the turn of Isabel might next chance to be upon the same night 
as my own. is night I was thus forced to spend in melancholy reflection, 
and in listening to the waves breaking upon the mole. Another night returned, 
and brought with it another disappointment; but upon the fourth, no sooner 
had I applied my eye to the telescope, than it rested upon the form of Isabel. I 
watched her movements—her countenance; and she seemed so rear me, that 
when I whispered—“ Ah! my poor Isabel!” I fancied she could hear me pity 
her; but when I withdrew my eye from the glass, this delusion fled, for I saw 
the dark gulf that yawned between the towers. When, after a few moments, I 
again applied my eye to the telescope, I was not at first able to perceive any one ; 
but upon a more attentive scrutiny, I discovered that Isubel was employed in the 
same manner, and had turned her telescope towards my tower, and was kneel- 
ing behind it. I immediately discontinued my scrutiny, and placed myself in 
the full blaze of the lights,—making, at the same time, signals of recognition ; 
and when, after a little interval, I again sought Isabel, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing her instantly return the signals. 

It would have been no difficult matter for the human voice to be heard from 
tower to tower on a still night. A slight elevation of tone would have been 
sufficient for this; for the distance could not greatly have exceeded three hundred 
yards; but the same sounds that would have reached the opposite tower, 
must also have been heard within the port, and even on the mole. This sort 
of communication was, therefore, out of the question; but anxious as I was 
to attain the object in some way, I still continued to ruminate upon the possi- 
bility of effecting it. ‘ 

ile leaning over the tower, my eyes rested upon the iron chain, dimly seen 
suspended from tower to tower; and I almost instantly began to consider the 
Possibility of attempting by its means to pass the gulf, and thus reach the op- 
posite tower. My arms were sinewy,—my strength and agility great,—and 
courage I had never yet found wanting. 

Scarcely was the scheme suggested to the mind, before it was resolved upon ; 
and it was no sooner resolved upon, than adopted. As I raised myself upon the 
wall, and the next instant dropped upon the chain, I distinctly heard from the 


Opposite tower a faint ery, which I made no doubt was the expression of Isabel’s 
fears, as she watched my motions. ; 








And now I was suspended over the gulf—pitchy darkness around, and the 
black sea beneath; but I felt my arms strong and my grasp secure, and I 
worked my way rapidly forward. At first my progress was speedy and easy 5 
for I was descending the curve, and soon pasts wily the lower point of it, and was 
enabled where the smaller chains were attached to rest awhile,—standing upon 
one of these, and leaning upon the great chain. Here, I seemed to be within 
but a short distance of the water, whose surface gleamed faintly and tremblingly 
beneath. I could have dropped into it without danger, but to what purpose? 
I now began to enter upon the more difficult and perilous part of my task,— 
ascending the chain to the opposite tower; and as I found the labour of this at~ 
tempt every moment increase, I could not — feeling, that I was guilty of an 
act of folly, in risking life to reach one from whom I had once before voluntaril 
separated myself: but there was now no room for repentance; and besides, 
could not but feel some interest in her who I had every reason to believe had 
been brought into misfortune by me ; and if this conjecture should prove cor- 
rect, my patie would be rendered no worse, by declaring myself the murderer, 
or at least the slayer of Andrades, as my punishment was already fixed,—and 
thus Isabel might be restored to liberty. 

Occupied with such thoughts, I at length reached the top of the chain ; and 
in another moment had sprung upon the summit of the tower, and stood beside 
the long-lost, the unfortunate, the altered, butstill lovely, and as it appeared, 
the yet affectionate Isabel. “ Ah! barbaro,” said she, as I clasped her in my 
arms: but notwithstanding this salutation, I could perceive that ill-treatment 
had no ways diminished her predilection for me (an enigma, by the by, in the 
character of a woman); and as her tears fell abundantly upon my cheek, I 
could not do less than accuse myself, in terms of the bitterest self-reproach, for 
my cruelty in having ever thindénel so charming a creature. 


COUSIN MARSHALL. 


Tue first day of each month is marked by no publication of more 
importance than Miss Martineau's Illustrations of Political 
Economy. Fach succeeding Number increases our admiration for 
the writer's abilities, and our gratitude for the useful direction in 
which they are exerted. The scene is this time shifted to a city of 
ordinary population, and the usual institutions; the subject is 
Parish Charities. It is long since so practical a view has been 
taken of them, and never did they meet with a sterner or more 
searching antagonist. Miss Martineau pursues the parish 
shilling from the pocket of the rate-payer, through the overseer 
and the workhouse, into the hovel of the indigent and the vaga- 
bond ; and demonstrates, in various ingenious forms, its invariable 
tendency to increase the evil it would alleviate. She extends her 
condemnation even to all those charities that pretend to relieve 
sufferings that might have been calculated upon and avoided,— 
such as lying-in hospitals, and schools which supply maintenanee, 
foundling institutions, and the like. It is very difficult indeed to re- 
fuse conviction to reasoning supported as hers is, by such a variety 
of views, such truth of character, such eloquent description, and so 
intimate a knowledge of the poor, of the nature of their poverty, 
and their modes of thought and motives to action. 

Cousin Marshall is the wife of a steady and respectable working 
man, who brings up a large family decently and virtuously,. by 
the frugal employment of scanty wages; and when misfortune by 
fire ruins the family of some poor relatives, is, moreover, able to 
provide for two of the orphans, and to keepa protecting eye on the 
others who enter the workhouse. The workhouse is laid open 
before us, and all its disgusting scenes: the mysteries of mendi- 
cancy are also disclosed; the dishonest tricks of the idle and vaga- 
bond to increase the parish allowance are dramatically exhibited, 
as well as the painful process of degradation, shamelessness, and ulti- 
mate vice worked in those who come to look upon the parish as 
the rightful labour fund. These things are shown in connexion 
and contrast with the family of Cousin Marshall; which is, how- 
ever, far from prosperous. In such times as those described, 
neither hard labour nor the very excess of frugality can keep the 
heads of a numerous family above water. Wages are too low, and 
work is too uncertain, for any common operative to look on the 
future with satisfaction. John Marshall the father dies; the 
children marry poorly, and have large families; and poor old 
Cousin Marshall, the mother and grandmother of a numerous 
progeny, outlives the means of life—nearly; but such is the force 
of the admirable qualities of industry, frugality, and energy pos- 
sessed by her, that even in her decrepid days she contfives to 
scrape up sufficient subsistence to keep life in the body. The pic- 
ture of her latter days, and the impression conveyed through the 
whole book, is that of a poor but high-minded creature, worthier 
of respect than dutchesses in their robes or countesses in their 
coronets and carriages. 

Miss MarTINEAU is the real painter of the poor: she has all the 
truth of CrasBeE, with more hope and more reason. We will give 
two sketches, that, except by the author just mentioned, were never 
excelled, if by him. The one is the latter days and death of 
Cousin Marshall; and the other the interior of the workhouse.. 


THE DEATH OF COUSIN MARSHALI. 

The close of Cousin Marshall’s very long life was not altogether so serene as 
the character of its days of vigour might seem to deserve, Her children were so 
burdened with families of their own, that they could offer no further assistance 
than that she should lodge with them by turns. She was positive, however, in 
her determination to live alone; and a small room in a poor place on the out- 
skirts of the city was her dwelling. In one way or another she earned a little 
matter, and lived upon it, to the astonishment of some who received twice as 
much from the parish and could not make itdo. Her alee children found the 
utmost difficulty in making her accept any assistance, clearly as it was her due 


from those to whom she had been a mother in their orphan state. It grieved 
Ned to the heart to see her using her dim sight to patch her cloak for the twen- 


tieth time, when he had placed at her disposal the guinea and a half, with all 
that had accumulated upon it, in the Savings Bank. 

Not yet. en I want it. Ican do for m still,” were always her 
answers; and though, without consulting her, he laid in coals and bought 
clothes for her — the two only visits that he was able to make to that neigh 
bourl 9ad, and though these presents were, after some scruples, accepted, he never 
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could prevail upon her,to use the little fund during his absence for her daily 
comforts. She was somewhat unpopular among her neighbours, who did not 
relish her occasional observations on the multiplication of ale-houses, or her re- 
ports of what a comely robust man her John Marshall was, for all he had sel- 
om a pint and pipe to refresh himself with when his day’s work was done. 
‘Nobody was more open-hearted and sociable; but he could not afford both ale 
and independence,—to say nothing of charity; and every body knew he was a 
father to the orphan. e neighbours observed that he was certainly very kind 
to the parish ; i 
the parish. It was more natural for the parish to give to them. Such degene- 
racy as this roused Cousin Marshall to prophesy evil. She was rather too ready 
with her forebodings that those who thus spoke would die in the workhouse, 
and with her horror at the warning seeming to create no alarm. But what 


roused her indignation above sea thing was, the frequent question how, after | 


all her toils and savings, she was better off than her cousin, Mrs. Bell? Mrs. 
Bell had never more heard of her husband, and had at length been taken into 


the workhouse with her family; of whom one daughter had followed Jane’s | 


example, and gained her point of a pauper marriage; one son was an ill-doing 
pauper labourer ; and another, having been transported for theft, was flourish- 


ing at Sydney, and likely to get more money than all Cousin Marshall’s honest | 


children put together. Mrs. Bell was proud of this son’s prosperity, and would 


not have been sorry to hear any day of the other getting transported in like | 


manner. Now and then it occurred to Cousin Marshall that there was little use 
in answering those who could ask such a question as wherein she was better off 
than Mrs. Bell; but it oftener happened that her replies were given in a style 
of eloquence that did not increase her popularity. Death came at last, in time 
to save her from the dependence she ead 
of it. In crossing her threshold, one winter's day, with her apron full of sticks, 
she tripped and fell. 
fatal. She survived just long enough to see the daughter who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and make a bequest of her Bible to one child, her bed to another, 
er few poor clothes to a third, pointing ont the corner of her chest where was 
deposited the little hoard she had saved for her burial# 
“ God has been very good to me and mine,” she said. 


«¢ They tell me I have 
not always said so; but I meant no mistrust. i 


ut that, for their parts, they could not afford to give charity to | 


ed, though not from the apprehension | 


She seemed to sustain no injury but the jar; but that was | 


I may have been too much in a | 


hurry to fo where ‘the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ | 


but it is all right now that I am really going at last. Thank God! I can say to 
the last that He has been very good to me.” She left her blessing for every one 
by name, and died. 

Mr. Burke met the funeral train coming out of the churchyard, and immedi- 
ately knew Ned, long as it was since they had met. . 

Your cousin Marshall’s funeral!” he exclaimed. ‘My wife and Louisa 
and I inquired for her in vain, a long while ago, and supposed she had been dead 
sometime. She must have been a great age.” 

“ Eighty-one, Sir.” 

_ In answer to Mr. Burke’s inquiries how she had passed her latter days, and 
in opposition to Ned’s affectionate report of her, a neighbour observed, with a 
shake of the head, that she was awfully forsaken at times. 

“Tt was but the day before she died, Sir, that she complained that the Al- 
mighty had forgotten her, and that she was tired of looking to be released.” 

ed brushed his hand across his eyes as he observed that her neighbours were 
not capable of judging of such a woman as Cousin Marshall, and not worthy 
to find fault with what she let fall in her dark moments. 


‘* Lord, no,” said the girl, with a bold stare. ‘It is only that @ young mis. 
tress of mine, that died and left a child a week old, bade me see that it was taken 
care of till her husband came back, who was gone abroad ; und E could not be 
troubled with the little thing, so I took it direct to the Foundling Hospital ; and 
T heard that the father came home soon after, and the people at the hospital 
could not the least tell which was his child, or whether it was one that had died, 
I kept out of the way, for I could not have helped them, and should only have 
got abused ; for they say the young man was like one gone mad.” 

** And was it out of your own head that you took the child there, or who 
mentioned the hospital to you?” 

‘* I knew enough about it myself,” said the woman with a meaning laugh, 
“to manage the thing without asking any body. It is a fine place that Found- 
ling Hospital, as I have good reason to say.” 

‘* Pray find the matron,” said Miss Burke to the little spit-cleaner, who was 
listening with open mouth; “and ask whether Miss Burke can be admitted to 
see nurse Rudrum. Ithink,” she continued, when the little girl was out of 
hearing, ‘‘ you might choose your conversation better in children’s company.” 

‘* And in other people’s company too,” said the other sheller of peas. * I’ve 
not been used to such a place as this, and I can’t bear it.” 

‘¢ You'll soon get add to it, Susan my love,” replied the bold one. 

** Where do you come from, Susan, and why are you here?” inquired Miss 

3urke. 

With many blushes, Susan told that she was a servant out of place, without 
friends and with no one to give hera character, her last master and mistress hay- 
ing gone off in debt and left her to be suspected of knowing of their frauds, 
though she had been so ignorant of them as not to have attempted to secure her 
own wages. It was a hard case, and she did not know how to help herself; 
but she would submit to any drudgery to get out of the workhouse. 

*¢ And who are you ?” said the lady to the other. ‘‘ Are you a servant out of 
place too?” 

“6 Yes. 

«* And without a character ?” 

** © yes, quite,” said the woman with a laugh. “It is well for me that there 
are some places where characters don’t signify so much as the parson tells us. 
Susan and I are on the same footing here.” 

Susan rose in an agony, and by mistake emptied the shelled peas in her lap 
among the husks. 

“There! never mind picking them out again,” said the other. ‘If I take 
such a trouble, it shall be for my own supper, when the rest are done.” 

“So you really think,” said Miss Burke, “that you and Susan are on the 
same footing because you live under the same roof and sit on the same seat? I 
hope Susan will soon find that youare mistaken.” 

At this moment appeared Mrs. Wilkes the matron, shouting so that all the 
yard might hear her. 

Ts it nurse Rudrum you want? 
for prayer. 


She is out of her mind and not in a state 
Gentlefolks are enough to send poor people out of their minds with 


| praying and preaching.” 


“Yam not going either to pray or preach,” replied Miss Burke; ‘and you 


| well know that it is some years since nurse Rudrum was in her right mind. I 


| only ask the way to her. 


> 


“* Yonder lies your way, madam. Only take care of the other mad people, 


| that’s all.” 


** My wife said at the time, however,” replied the man, “ that it would be well | 


if ajudgment did not come upon her for such words : 
same hour the next day she was dead ; and not in a natural way either.” 

Mr. Burke smiled at Ned, who gravely observed that his cousin had lived too 
late to be done justice to. By what he had heard her tell, he judged that a 


and sure enough, by the | 


j all upon yourself, ma’am.’ 


hundred years ago she would have been honoured and tended in her old age, and } 
saved all she had suffered from fear of the parish, and have had it told on her tomb- j 


stone how many children she had bred up by her industry. It would not be 


difficult, for that matter, to put up a tombstone now ; but where would be the | 


use of it, unless it was honoured? The want lay there. 


“ T hope,” said Mr. Burke; “that we may as reasonably say that your cousin | 


lived too early as that she lived too late. The time will come, trust me, when 
there will be end of the system under which she has suffered. It cannot always 
be that the law will snatch the bread from the industrious to give it to the idle, 
gid turn Jabour from its natural channel, and defraud it of its due reward, and 
authorize the selfish and dissolute to mock at those who prize independence, and 
who bind themselves to self-denial that they may practise charity. 
will come, depend upon it, when the nation will effectually take to heart such 
injustice as this. 
the poor, in their 
will come, though 
it, and there may be none to-remember or speak of Cousin Marshall.” 
INTERIOR OF A WORKHOUSE. 

Miss Burke had gone into the country ‘the morning after the fire, and re- 
mained some weeks. When she returned, she inquired of her brother what had 
become of the family who had beén burnt out. She was an occasional visitor 
at the workhouse school, and besides knew some of the elderly paupers, and 
went to see them now and then. Her visits were made as disagreeable as pos- 
sible by the matron, who hated spies, as she declared, and had good reasons for 
doing so; many practices going forward under her management which would 
not bear inspection. She was sometimes politic enough to keep out of sight, 
when she was aware that something wrong had already met the lady’s eye; but 
she more frequently confronted her near the entrance with such incivility as 
might, she hoped, drive her away without having seen any thing. The master 
‘was an indolent, easy man, much afraid of the more disorderly paupers, and yet 
more of his wife. He seldom appeared to strangers till called for; but was 
then quite disposed to make the best of every thing, aud to agree in all opinions 
that were offered. There was little more use, though less inconvenience, in 
pointing out abuses and suggesting remedies to him than to his wife; yet Mr. 

urke and his sister conscientiously persevered in doing this,—the gentleman 
from the lights he obtained in his office of surgeon to the workhouse infirmary, 
and the lady, from her brother’s reports and her own observations. 

Miss Burke’s first inquiry at the workhouse gate was for nurse Rudrum, 


rime, shall secure to them a serene old age; but the time 


The porter’s office consisted merely in one the gate; so that when the lady 


had entered the court, she had to make further search. The court was half-full 
of people, yet two women were washing dirty linen at the pump in the midst. 

veral men were seated cutting pegs for the tilers and shoemakers, and others 
patching shoes for their fellow-paupers ; while several women stood round with 
their knitting, laughing loud ; and some of the younger ones venturing upon a 
few practical jokes more coarse than amusing. At a little distance, sat two 
young women shelling peas for a grand corporation dinner that was to take place 
the next day, and beside them stood a little girl whose business was apparently 


to clean a spit on which she was leaning, but who was fully occupied in listening | 


to the coriversation which went on over the pea-basket. This group looking 
the least formidable, Miss Burke approached to make her inquiry. Being un- 
perceived, the conversation was carried on in the same loud tone till she came 


quite near, when one of the young women exclaimed, ‘ I don’t want to hear any 


More about it. I wonder you had the heart to do it.” 
“To do what?” asked Miss Burke. 
of,” she continued, turning to the first speaker. 


Surprised and vexed to perceive Miss Burke persevering in her purpose, not- 
withstanding this terrifying warning, she continued, ‘‘ Remember, if you please, 
that the doctors don’t allow their patients to be made methodists of; though 
God knows how many are sent here by the methodists. You'll please to take it 

9 

Miss Burke, not seeing how all this concerned herself and nurse Rudrum, who 
were about equally far from methodism, pursued her way, as well as she could 
guess, to the right ward. She could not easily miss it when once within hear- 
ing of nurse Rudrum’s never-ceasing voice, or the tip-tap of her ancient high- 
heeled shoes, which she was indulged in wearing, as it was a fancy not likely to 
spread. Nurse was employed as usual, pacing to and fro in the ward appropri- 
ated to the harmless insane, knitting as fast as her well-practised fingers would 
go, and talking about Jupiter. 

‘¢ Miss Burke, I declare,” cried she, as soon as her visitor appeared. ‘* You 
are welcome, as you always are—always very welcome; but,” and she came 


i nearer and looked very mysterious, ‘you. are come from them people at a dis- 


The time | 
There is much to undo, much to rectify, before the labours of | 


y that day yonder grave may be level with the turf beside | 


—_ 





“* Something that you do not look | 


tance, I doubt. Now don’t deny it if you be. If they have practised upon me, 
you didn’t know it; so no need to deny it, you know.” 

“Tam come from Mr. Earle’s, nurse; and Mr. Earle sent his love to you, 
and hopes you will accept some tea and sugar; and the young ladies will come 
and see you when they visit me, and in the meanwhile they have sent you a 
Sunday shawl.” ; 

A dozen curtseys, and ‘‘ My duty to them, my duty and many thanks; and I 
dare say it is because they are so sorry about them people at a distance that 
practise upon my ankle, without so much as shaking their heads.” 

“*O, your ankle! I was to ask particularly how your ankle is. 
able to walk pretty briskly.” 

«¢That’s to disappoint ’em, you see,” and she laughed knowingly. 
tell you, you know, so you'll me quiet. 
because of Topiter in my cradle.” 

*¢ What was that, nurse ?” 

‘¢ O that was when they made me a watch-planet; and a fine thing it was to 
keep me from harm,—all except my ankle, you see. It was Jupiter, you know; 
and I feel it all over me now sometimes,—most in my elbows. It was only Ju- 
niter ; none of the rest of them. That was my mother’s doing; for Jupiter 
is the most religious of all the planets.” 

And so she ran on till her visitor interrupted her with questions about some 
of her companions in the ward. 

«‘ Ay—a queer set for me to be amongst, a’n’t they? That poor man! Look 
at his sash ;” and she giggled while she showed how a poor idiot was fastened 
by aleathern belt to a ring in the wall.“ He spins a good“deal as it is; but if 
he could walk about, he would do nothing. He 75 no more sense than a child, 
and people of that sort are always for tramp, tramp, tramping from morning till 
night, till it wearies one’s ears to hear them.” 

And nurse resumed her walk. When she returned to the same place, she went 
on—* If these people could be made to hold their tongues, they would be better 


You seem 


 T only 
They can’t touch me anywhere else, 


| company ; but you neyer heard such a clatter ; they wont hear one speak. That 


irl sings to her spinning-wheel the whole day long, and she has but one tune. 
They say I am growing deaf; but I’m sure I hear that song for ever, as much 
when she is not singing as when she is. But do youthink that Lam growing 
deaf, really now ?” 

Miss Burke could only say that when people got to nurse’s age, and so on. 

“ Well now, ’tis only because of Jupiter,—listening as a watch-planet should, 
you know. You should have heard his music last night ;—that that I used to 
sing to the little Earles, when Master Charles was afraid to go to bed alone be- 
cause of the ghost-story I told him; and I put him to bed in Miss Emmas 
room for once, and nobody knew : so don’t my mistress, for she never for- 
gaye such a thing.” ‘ £ 

Miss Burke smiled and sighed ;. for this Master Charles was now a man, ° 
forty, and Mrs. Earle had been in her grave nearly twenty years. As the visi~ 
tor was about to take leave, nurse Jaid her hand. on the lady’s arm,-drew. up her 
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tight little person to its best advantage, and, gravely said—<‘‘ One thing more, 
Miss Burke. . You will give me leave to ask why I am detained in this place, 
among idiots and dolts that are no companions for me? This is a poor reward 
for my long service, and so you may tell Mr. Earle.” 

“ We hoped you had every thing comfortable, nurse. You always seem in 

ood spirits.” 

«‘ Comfortable! You mean as to tea and sugar and shawls; but what is that 
compared with the company I keep? The Earles don’t know what they miss 
by what they do. Many atime I would go and see them, and carry them a 
piece of gingerbread, if I was not prevented.” 

‘“‘ Well, nurse, you shall come and see them at our house by and by. In 
the meanwhile—you know¢he boys in the yard are very rude, and they are too 
apt to teaze old people. We think you are more comfortable out of their way.” 

Nurse still looked haughty and dissatisfied. 

‘“‘ Besides,” continued Miss Burke, ‘* watch-planets are not common, you know; 
and who knows how they might be treated in the world ? ” 

“ True, true, true,” cried the delighted old woman. ‘ There are but two in 
the world besides me, and they are at Canterbury, where my mother lived nurse 
twenty years. °Tis only them that study the stars that bow before watch- 
planets. Well! we shall all study the stars up above, and then will be the time 
for us watch-planets.” 

So saying, nurse Rudrum returned to the track she had worn in the floor, 
and Miss Burke heard the well-known pit-pat all the way down stairs. 


DOVE'’S LIT¥FE° OF ANDREW MARVELL. 


Aratime when Englishmen are chiefly concerned in settling in 
their own minds the model-character of a member of Parliament, 
this publication may be considered especially seasonable. It nar- 
rates the life of one of the-most virtuous and able men that ever 
satin the House of Commons. 

ANDREW MARVELL was a scholar, a poct, a man of wit, even of 
genius: he was poor; worked hard, early and late, at his business 
of borough member; undertook the cause of the people whenever 
an advocate was wanted ; and was always found on the side of the 
oppressed, standing up manfully against the powerful. In spite 
of his poverty, he was independent: he was not too proud to receive 
the wages of his labour as a member, but he was far too virtuous 
to accept the bribes of the Court. His means were small, but 
then he brought down his tastes to a level with them; and as he 
lived within such income as came ‘to him, he was so far, if not 
rich, always master of himself. He is a fine example of the true 
dignity of virtue and talent, though altogether destitute of the ad- 
ventitious aids of wealth. No man was more courted, respected, 
honoured, than ANpREw MArvELL; no man ever made a more 


efficient member of the English Parliament; and yet if he were to | 





re-exist at this moment, he would be ineligible—he would not be 
qualified. 

ANpREW Marve u was not only a model of integrity in the 
House cf Commons, in times of unblushing corruption, but his 
industry was as remarkable as his honesty. Representation was 
with him no souree of empty pride or titular honour; he worked 
at the business, with the application of a weaver or a shoemaker. 
Every night he wrote to his constituents to inform them what had 
passed in their House; and was never absent, unless called away 
by other duty, from his place, when the business of the nation 
was going forward. Many of his letters to his constituents still 
exist; from which we see, that the task of keeping up a perfect 
sympathy and intelligence between himself and his electors, was 
always preferred to relaxation; and sometimes, after long and 
painful sittings, he has sat down to write before he had broken 
his fast after an interval of thirty hours. 

The following anecdote, which has been handed down as tradi- 
tional truth, may serve as a commentary on these remarks. Let it 
be remembered, that MarveLu was sitting in a Pdrliament which 
was openly dealt with by the most corrupt means; that the price 
of most members was known, and the sums that had been given 
for them were actually registered. 

“ The borough of Hull, in the reign of Charles the Second, chose Andrew Mar- 
vell, a young gentleman of little or no fortune, and maintained him in London for 
the service of the public. His understanding, integrity, and spirit, were dread- 
ful to the then infamous Administration. Persuaded that he would be their’s for 
properly asking, they sent his old schoolfellow, the Lord Treasurer Danby, 
to renew acquaintance with him in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, 
out of pure affection, slipped into his hand an order upon the Treasury for 
1,000/., and then went to his chariot. Marvell looking at the paper calls after 
the Treasurer, ‘ My Lord, I request another moment.’ They went up again to 
the garret, and Jack, the servant boy, was called. ‘ Jack, child, what had I for 

inner yesterday 2’ ‘ Don’t you remember, Sir? you had the little shoulder of 
mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman in the market.’ ‘ Very 
right, child.’ ¢ What have I for dinner to-day?’ ‘ Don’t you know, Sir, that 
you bid me lay by the blade-bone to broil?’ ‘’Tisso; very right, child, go 
away.’ ‘My Lord, do you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; 
there’s your piece of paper. I want it not. I knew the sort of kindness you 
intended. I live here to serve my Constituents ; the Ministry may seek men for 
their purpose ; I anv not one.’” 

Marve. was the most effective prose writer of his day. The 
foree and point of his satire still remain the admiration of all 
students of our literature. His poetry likewise has lost none of 
its power or sweetness ; and where his business is ridicule, his verse 
has a terseness and humouras yet even perhaps unrivalled. Take 
as a specimen some lines of the well-known “ Character of 
Holland.” 

Holland, that scarce deseryes the name of land, 
As but th’ off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heav’d the lead ; 
Or what by th’ ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 
Of shipwreck’d cockle and the muscle-shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad, then, as miners who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to shore ; 





And div’d asd ately for each piece 

Of earth, as ift had ote of coiaainn 
Collecting anxionsly small Joads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away; 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 


How did they rivet with gigantic piles, 
Through the centre their new-catched miles ! 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 


Yet still his claim the injur’d ocean lay’d, 
And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples play’d ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
Toshow them what’s their mare liberum. 

A daily deluge over them does boil ; 

The earth and water play at level coil. 

The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossess’d, 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest; 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nympbs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv’d up for Cabillau ; 

Or, as they over the new level rang’d 

For pickled herring, pickled herring chang’d. 
Nature, it seem’d, asham’d of her mistake, 

Would throw their land away at duck and drake ; 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 
Something like government among them brings, 
For, as with pigmies, who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 
Among the blind the one-ey’d blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first see the rising sun commands ; 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

Who besi could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their Lord, and Country’s father, speak. 
To make a bank, was a great plot of state ; 
Invent a shov’l, and be a magistrate. 

Hence some small dike grave, unperceiy’d, invades 
The pow’r, and grows, as ’twere, a king of spades ; 
But, for less envy some joined states endures, 
Who look like a commission of the sewers : 

For these Half-anders, half wet, and half dry, 
Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty. 

This biography, by Mr. Dove, was intended to appear in some 
publication of “Yorkshire Worthies.” It would then have beenin 
a fitter place. Though containing numerous little interesting 
points of information, neither in style nor in constitutional know- 
ledge is the work worthy of its subject. The aptness of its season 
may, however, compensate for some deficiency of the skill of the 
writer, 


BENTHAMICS. 


Dr. Sournwoop Smirn’s Lecture over the body of Jeremy BEN- 
THAM as it lay before him on the anatomical table, both by the oe- 
casion and the character of the performance, is a most interesting 
composition,—simple, impressive, benevolent, and enlightened, as 


| became the illustrious individual over whom this strange and novel 


| funeral-service was celebrated. 





It contains a view of the funda- 
mental principles of Mr. BEnrtHAm’s philosophy, and a due appre- 
ciation of the doctrinal benefits he conferred on mankind: it then 
goes on to a sketch of his personal history; and concludes with 
some apposite and very beautiful remarks on the motives which 
had induced this eminent man to dispose of his body in the manner 
that had occasioned the address. =? 


“* If there be any one present,” said the orator, ** who has never looked on déath 
before, let him now behold it as it appears in that revered and beloved countenance. 
Behold there a body pure and innocent as that of the babe ; never stained byan ex+ 
cess, never deformed by affording even a momentary abode toa malevolent passions 
Behold there a countenance which, half a century ago, uced on all whe 
looked on it the impressions and emotions so powerfully described by Brissots 
Time and labour—time spent as his, labour such as his—have but added.to its 
benignity and majesty. Pallid as it now is in death, can you look on the sweet» 
ness, the dignity of its expression, and ever forget it? Can you dread the aspect 
of death, assuming such a shape? Can you conceive that any thing bearing the 
remotest resemblance to degradation can attach to that body, devoted, by the 
mind that animated it, to the illustration, for the sake of human happiness, of 
the stiJl more beautiful structure that lies concealed beneath that beautifull 
exterior? 

“But you will tell me, that it is not the aspect of death which renders the 
thought of the dissection of the body painful, so much as the associations which 
are connected with the person of whomsoever we regard with respect and affees 
tion. It is with the corporeal frame that our senses have been familiar; it 
is on this that our eye has so often rested with pleasure ; it is this which has so 
often been the medium of conveying to our hearts delicious emotions. By no 
effort can we separate our idea of the peculiarities and actions of our friend 
from the idea of his person: the two impressions have been so constantly excited 
together, that they have mixed and mingled until they are one. For this very 
reason it is, that every thing which has been associated with my friend 
acquires a value from that consideration—his ring, his watch, his books, and his 
habitation. The value of these, as having been his, is not merely fictitious, 
they have an empire over my mind. They can make me happy or unhappy 5 
they can torture or they can tranquillize; they can purify my sentiments, and. 
make me similar to the man I love. They possess the virtue which the Indian 
is said to attribute to the spoils of him he kills ; they are capable of inspiring 
me with the powers, the feclings; and. the heart of their p ing master. 

‘¢ What though this body, with which are connected so many delightful associ- 
ations, be a senseless mass of matter! What though the spirit which animated 
it, and which rendered itdear to my affections, be gone! I know that it is gone. 
I know that I never more shall see the light of intelligence brighten that coun« 
tenance, nor benevolence beam in that eye, nor the voice of affection sound from 
those lips: that which I loved, and which loved me, is not here! But here are 
still the features of my friend, and this is his form; and the very particles: of 
matter which compose this dull mass, a few hours ago were a real part of 
him, and I cannot separate them in my imagination from him; and I apé 
proach them with the profounder reverence, and I gaze upom them with t 
deeper affection, because they ate all'that now rentain to me. L would give all 
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that I possess, to purchase the art of preserving the wholesome character and 
rosy hue of this form, that it might be my companion still: but if this be im- 
possible, I will not detain it from the tomb. I will cast a heap of mould upon 
the person of my friend, and take the cold earth for its keeper; I will visit the 
spot in which it is deposited with awe, and evermore it shall be sacred to my 
imagination and dear to my heart! 

ss For such feelings there is a foundation in the human heart. They belong, 
however, to that class of feelings which require control, and sometimes even 
sacrifice. If, by any appropriation of the dead, I can promote the happiness of 
the living, then it is my duty to conquer the reluctance I may feel to such a dis- 

ition of the dead, however well-founded or strong that reluctance may be. 
The lesser evil must be chosen in preference to the greater. We may cause pain 
by doing that which is right, but we shall cause still greater pain by doing that 
which is wrong. 

‘It was under the influence of these feelings that our venerated friend acted. 
It is under the influence of these feelings that we have acted, who have been in-. 
trusted by him with the execution of his will. How is it to be expected that the 
uninstructed and ignorant—that those whose minds are full of prejudice and 
error, and whose habit of yielding to every impulse renders them the victims of 
violence—how is it to be expected that this unfortunate class of our fellow-men, 
hitherto in all ages and communities too large a class, will sacrifice their own 
feelings for the public good,“when the best-instructed and the best-regulated 
minds shrink from the obligation? We foster the prejudices of the ignorant ; 
we sympathize with the Eelings that have their origin in this prejudice and 
ignorance; we ourselves act from impulse, without regard to consequences, 
without reference to the happiness prevented, to the pain produced ond perpe- 
tuated ; and then we wonder at the de th and strength of the obstacles which 
we thus build up with our own inetd, It is our duty, not by legislative 
enactments to force others to submit to that which we are unwilling should be 
done to ourselves, but to set the example of making a voluntary sacrifice for 
the sake of a good which we profess to understand and appreciate. 

“ That the fast act of this illustrious man was a special and solemn act of 
conformity to this principle, will pepe A detract nothing from the splendour 
of his fame. Should an ion of ridicule attach to it at present, it will give 
place hereafter to the ings of respect and gratitude,—a change which has 
already so often happened to him; and the fee ing of the present time is, in 
reference to him, of slight moment: he is for all time; and the more time ad- 
vances, the greater will be the estimation in which he will be held, because the 
improvement of the people, to which he will so largely have contributed, will 
se them better to understand the nature and extent of their obligations to 


It is much for persons fully aware of the extent, value, and 
originality of Mr. BenrHam’s researches—of the benevolence of 
his disposition—of the disinterestedness of his views, and the 
moral grandeur of his whole character—to say that this address is 
worthy of his memory. It will be a distinction time immemorial 
for the able and enlightened lecturer, that he was selected by the 
departed philosopher as his physician and friend while living, and 
his dissector when dead. 


The other work whose title we have inscribed, is a posthumous 
ge nce of Mr. BentHAM, apparently his last work, in which 


e applies his juridical principles to the destruction of Lord 
Broveuan's Bankruptcy Court. One of his main objections to 
the Court is the plurality of its Judges. They who knew Mr. 
Bentuan’'s principles of administration, would have anticipated 
his decided disapproval of this feature of the new Court. The ar- 

uments in defence of it, used by the creator of the Court, are 

re taken to pieces with Mr. BeENrHAm’s wonted ability, and ut- 
terly exploded. 
his pamphlet contains a passage relative to the personal feel- 
ings of the writer, which has now become sacred. Let the com- 
mon reader get over a little inversion of style, and he will feel 
the true dignity and beauty of these remarks, which emanated 
from a mind so soon to be stilled for ever— 


As to myself and my own labours, I have spoken as above of the retribution 
they have received by the tokens of approbation here and there expressed in rela- 
tion to them. In and by the following with which this same speech of 
my noble and learned friend concludes, cannot but behold a rich reward— 
honourable to me on bar pos it is gtr a miley - to him to by 4 
Magnanimity, under suc vocations as it has ha’ to him to receive from 
me, I am inlebted for it. It was a capitis” tape he, “‘ of a learned and 
venerable friend of mine, one of the greatest sages of the law—I mean Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham—that one of the greatest evils arising from vacations, was the 
shutting up the Courts at the very time when suitors might have the greatest 
Occasion to require access to them. I do not think I can subscribe to the whole 
‘extent of his doctrine on this point; but, undoubtedly, that there is a great 
benefit to be conferred by keeping always open some part of the Court for pressing 
business, I most entirely agree with him in holding.” 

On the social part of my mental frame, this token of kindness has made the 
sort and degree of impression which it could not fail to make; but neither by 
this nor any other impulse, am I to be turned aside from m a | to that public 
to the service of which the labours of my life have so long Fee evoted. That 
I am not to be corrupted by gold is already pretty well known: it will now be 
known that I am not capable of being corrupted even by gratitude. 

Would that, by any thing I could say or write, I could turn aside my noble 
and learned friend from bit-by-bit—(the word is his )—from bit-by-bit, and ill- 
considered, unconcocted, incoherent, and unseason supposed reforms or im- 
provements in legislation. My portfolio, my arms, my heart, are still and 
always will be open to him. Had he but on this occasion had the command 
over himself to resort for information to that source from whence, at his desire, 
information on kindred vs had been so amply communicated to him, and 
in some sort profited by, (alas! that it had but been a little more profited by !) 
the disappointment to which so insufficiently considered a proposed and decla- 
redly-resolved-on arrangement seems inevitably doomed, with the mortification 
inseparable from the failure, would not, I cannot but think, have been ex- 


is To os mage of ee et let him confine his quartions and his 
‘¢ hope of g :” as to legislation, so far as regards origination of measures, 
Jeaving the field to him whose proficiency in that broneh 3 art and science was 
ee some years before the existing successor of Lord Bacon saw the light. 

ever, without violence done to my feelings, is condemnation, how loudly 
soever the occasion may appear to me to call for it, passed by me upon any part 
of the character or conduct of a friend: never, without satisfaction to those 
same feelings, is commendation, when it presents itself as deserved, paid by me, 
even to an enemy. 








BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


1. Dr. LarpNer has just published a most valuable manual of 
Chemistry in his Cyclopedia. The author is Mr. Donovan. Ing 
short space, it appears to us to contain a luminous compendium of al] 
the elements of nature looked at in a chemical point of view. We 
do not say that this work supersedes others of the kind—the long 
popular Catechism of Mr. Parkers, &c. &c.: but as far as our 
recollection goes, as an elementary and at the same time prac- 
tical work, we should prefer it for our own reading to any other, 


2. Hours of Reverie, or the Musings ofa Solitaire, by Louisa 
H. R. Courier, authoress of “ La Montagne de St. Lié.” This ig 
a singular composition, by, we presume, what is called a romantic 
young lady. ‘“ The following lines were written in those hours; 
that, more or less, occur in every one’s career—when we sit down 
unconscious of all around, and the soul seems at once swollen with 
the eventful past, the gliding present, and immense but mysterious 
futurity—when, in its lone chambers, the heart reviews its loves; 
its hopes, its fears.” Nothing can be more intelligible than the 
condition of this young poetess. Let it, however, be recollected, 
that she writes in a foreign tongue; and that, on this score at 
least, much indulgence should be shown. The case of the young 
lady, we fear, is desperate, unless immediate remedies of a whole- 
some kind—such as dancing, walking, company, pic-nics in sum- 
mer, and social fireside evenings in winter, joined to brisk walks 
in the frost or vigorous gallops in the thaw—be applied. Listen 
to the poor Mademoiselle. 

In loneliness I’ve dwelt, 
May be, too much ;—my bosom has recoil’d 
On its own self, and gnaw’d its own delights 
For want of other food. I’ve felt, O felt! 
Remembrance of the past ’s a mazy wild: 
Twas more, much more, perchance, than ought to 've dwelt 
Within a maiden’s breast; it was a rush 
Of daring thought, that overflow’d my mind, 
A comethiog in mine inward self, too restless, 
Too powerful. 

3. No. XXXIII. of the Classical Library contains Dr. Franx- 
Lin's translation of SopHocies; of which nothing more needs be 
said, than that, though prosaic, it is the best. But Mr. Vary, the 
editor and printer, ought to be warned against old type and bad 
paper. Let him look at the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, or Dr. 
Larpner’s, for examples of the manner in which these series are 
to be got up. 


4. Mr. Cunnineuam’'s Arithmetical Text-book is the com- 
pletest practical book of arithmetic we have met with; schooled as 
we were in WALKINGHAM and BONNYCASTLE. 


5. The Ninth Volume of the Life and Works of Lord Byron 
has just stepped forth, arrayed in most fashionable attire. Its 
peper, its plates, and its type, are all as if taken from the last 

iterary Magasindes Modes. Besides a body of occasional pieces, 
this volume contains the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, and the 
Corsair: here is a trilogy! If poets now contended each with 
their three works, like Aiscuyitus and Sopnocuss of old, which 
would bear away the crown? 


6. Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica is a piece of Highland dilettanteism, 
It contains a catalogue raisonné, but not so raisonné as it should 
be, of all the works published in Celtic.—Oss1An, of course, ex- 
cepted. The work does credit to the industry and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Rep: further we do not, cannot, risk our critical authority. 


7. Parts III. and IV. of the Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, are welcome. We sit and examine Mr. 
Lovpon's plans for cottages till we pine over life in the city, and 
dream of his ground plans and elevations. There are few more 
useful men than Mr. Loupon at the present day, in or out of his 
line. His Magazines are both amusing and instructive; his En- 
cyclopeedias are gigantic depositories of knowledge; and his scheme 
for grand Sewers on each bank of the Thames, worthy of a statue 
—his bust ought to be reposited in the Temple of Cloacina 
Divinior. 

8. Kinp's little Picturesque Pocket Companion to Dover is 
specimen of the improvement which is finding its way into every 
species of publication, more especially those connected with the 
fine arts. The little wood-cuts in this small and cheap work are 
strikingly true and well finished. We would recommend, 12 
future editions, a slight route from London to Dover, on a single 
page, with some description of the objects on this beautiful road. 


9. It gives us pleasure to perceive that the “ Physician” has re 
sumed the “ Passages from his Diary” in Blackwood. They were 
and are likely to continue to be, a collection of the most interesting 
periodical papers that have appeared in any magazine. The chief 
subject of the present Passage, is a heart-rending description of the 
death of a charming young creature, by lightning; dissolution 
being preceded by trance, and a short resuscitation. The tendency 
of this able writer is to the exaggerated: he should be aware © 
this fault : it may be detected in the “Thunderstruck,” and is very 
visible in the “ Boxer.” He is too extravagant and impassioned, 
for a physician; and sometimes the vehemence of his expressions 
indicates rather the efforts of convulsion than the calmness of col- 
scious power. 





THE ARTS. 


Tue Second Part of Mr. Govtp's splendid werk of the Birds 
Europe has appeared ; and is even superior to the First, in the beauty 
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and variety of its specimens, and in the pictorial effect of the plates. 
The sight of a few numbers of a series of Jilustrations of Wilson’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology, engraved on copper, and coloured under the direction 
of Captain Brown, afforded by contrast a striking proof of the high 
degree of excellence with which the plates of Mr. Goutp’s work are 
got up both as regards the figuring and the colouring of the birds. 
The richness of effect produced by the lithographic medium, in con- 
junction with the artist-like colouring, gives to these plates the appear- 
ance of finished drawings. The plates of the American birds are flat, 
thin, and poor in their effect, and wanting in relief; and the colouring 
of them is comparatively opaque ; almost concealing the texture of the 
feathers, which, in Mr. Govutn’s work, are so beautifully represented. 
The American Ornithology is of the old school of such works, which 
are interesting to the naturalist only. Even to the man of science it 
must appear under a disadvantage in comparison with the living pic- 
tures of the Himalayan and European Birds; which are equally at- 
tractive as works of art. 

The Second Part of Mr. Krarney’s Illustrations of the Surry Zoo- 
logical Gardens is a great improvement on the First: the Vicuna and 
the Negro Monkey are as near as possible equal to any thing that we 
could expect from the pen-and-ink style of lithography. The character 
of the animals, both in look and action, is well preserved ; the expres- 
sion of the little Negro Monkey is almost human. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of these lithographic imitations of etching, we should 
have preferred the chalk style of lithography, which has peculiar adyan- 
tages, especially in the delineation of the hairy coats of animals, that 
are not possessed by any mode of engraving ; while the most that can 
be done with the pen on stone falls short of the perfection of the effects 
of the needle and graver on copper. In comparison with THomas 
LANDSEER’s spirited etchings of the Quadrupeds in the Zoological 
Gardens, which work is just completed, the drawings of Mr. Kearney, 
neat and accurate as they are, appear to disadvantage. LaNDSEER’s 
style is remarkably bold and pictorial: in some instances, its exuber- 
ance of manner degenerates into a pedantry which obscures some of its 
good qualities. In his representation of animals in repose, or not very 
violent action, LANDsEER cannot be surpassed, if equalled, in spirit and 
accuracy; but in some of his groups of animals, he blends them toge- 
ther, in what at first sightappears to be an inextricable confusion, con- 
founding the savage beast and his prey, by not preserving the distinctive 
forms and furs of the creatures. His otherwise clever little vignette 
tail-pieces are many of them spoilt by this defect. | The work of Mr. 
LANpSEER is especially valuable as a picture-book. |The naturalist 
will prefer the more sober and scientific accuracy of Mr. Krarnry’s, 
whose delineations will also be more easily understood by, and there- 
fore be more gratifying to the younger visitors. A set of plates of 
Quadrupeds, coloured, and drawn with the living character that belongs 
to Mr. Goutn’s Birds, is yet a desideratum, which we hope to see 
supplied. 


In the Fourth Number of the Gallery of Portraits,.we have a vigo- 
rous likeness, by VANDERBANK, of the immortal Newton; whose mas- 
sive face, with white flowing locks, and somewhat anxious expression, 
would seem to convey the notion of an old English merchant, rather 
than of the profound discoverer of the law of gravitation ;—a finely- 
engraved head of Michael Angelo, with a vacant look of melancholia, 
but showing a fine high forehead ;—and a characteristic head of Mo- 
liére, with a sensible, ardent, and piercing expression in his handsome 
countenance. It is the likeness of un homme d’esprit, with the flowing 
hair and loose robe of the gallants of the time; and a vigorous and 
healthy aspect, such as one would have supposed likely to captivate a 
more covetable mistress than the coquette of a strolling company of 
actors. 


The history of Poland is one of injustice and wrong. Her chronicles 
are records of acts of oppression and tyranny—of the wars of a nation 
against kings and rulers. “Her annals are written in the blood of her 
children.. Her territories have been progressively abridged ; her liber- 
ties narrowed by the closing in of surrounding nations, like the dungeon 
that contracted on all sides, day by day, until its prisoner was buried 
alive within it; Her disparted limbs were thrown to glut the 
hunger of the dogs of war; who have now returned to mangle her 
remains, and lap up the blood. Poland has been the bait thrown out 
to greedy sovereigns—the morsel over which the spoilers have so 
long snarled, and* which has at last been a mouthful for the vo- 
racious Czar—-whom it may yet choke. The blood of Poland, 
that waters the deserts of Siberia, may spring up, like the fabled dra- 
gon’s teeth, in the shape of armies. ‘The Poles are dispersed; but 
wherever one shall come, will the seed of liberty and vengeance be 
scattered. The cries and groans of the widows and enslaved orphans 
of the Polish patriots find an echo in every breast: the images of their 
brave defenders may now find a place in every heart. We have 
before us the First Number of a Biographic Grullery of the Polish 
Revolution; which will comprise a hundred portraits of individuals 
who acted a distinguished part in the last war of Polish independ- 
ence, with a memoir of each (in French), by JosrrpH STRASZEWICZ. 
‘Tt contains Jukasinski, Uminski, Brelinski, General Pac, and the 
heroic Claudine, daughter of Dzialynski and the wife of Potocki. 
_The men are bold, intelligent, and have an air of independence and a 
look of manly frankness; excepting Jukasinski, who is represented 
chained, and with an expression and air too theatrical to be true, and not 
becoming his excellent features. But the most interesting of this group 
of patriot martyrs is Claudine Potocki;~-a gentle girl, of unaffected 
simplicity of air, and calm but earnest look, with an expression of de- 
‘termination. She, with many other noble women, attended on the sick 
and wounded in the hospitals of Warsaw, for seven months, during the 
ravages of the cholera in that city. This is the truest and best heroism 
ofwoman, The plates of the work are lithographed in a spirited and 
Jnasterly connner, by the best French artists. 





_ Bewic’s last work, which he did not live to complete, is before us in 
its unfinished state, but not the less interesting because imperfect. It 
is the tail-piece of this ingenious artist—a memento mori—a graphic finis, 
appropriately left unended. It is aptly entitled “ Waiting for Death ;” 

















and represents a poor old horse in the last stage of decrepitude, pati- 


ently enduring “ the pelting of the pi 


a storm” under the scanty 
shelter of the trunk of an old tree. he artist doubtless designed it as 
an allegory of his own condition. 


We hope it was a melancholy exag- 
geration ; and we dare say he derived a grave satisfaction in working 
upon it, as if he had been cutting on the lid of his coffin, or carving his 
own monumental tablet out of a block of lignum-vite. The elabora- 
tion of the cut—or rather aggregation of cuts—is extraordinary, consi- 
dering its size, for it isa large print ; and being incomplete, gives us an 
insight into the mechanism of this laboriousart. The finishing touches 
and effect were to have been given by successiye impressions of other 
blocks ; a process requiring extreme nicety on the part both of the 
printer and engraver. Berwick was the father of the art of wood- 
engraving as at present practised. He was the first who succeeded in 
that degree of finish which enabled him to represent gradations of light 
and distance, and varieties of colour. His British Birds and Quadru- 
peds, and Fables, were considered, at the time they appeared, quite won- 
derful ; and although the art has not been standing still since then, they 
are yet admirable, as they were then unique. The ingenious fancies 
which he worked up into tail-pieces were compounded of the serious 
and the ludicrous ; and were so gratuitous and unexpected, and above all 
so true, that they affected like a real accident, in which pity and drollery 
contend like sunand rain. How vividly Bewick delineated the ‘‘ hedgerow 
elms and hillocks green” of English scenery ; and the idle bustle of a vil- 
lage, with boys scampering and hallooing, and geese and poultry fluttering 
and screaming! The very atmosphere seemed breezy in which his trees 
waved to the wind; and the fallows of the uplands almost looked moist 
under the spongy clouds. In the engraving before us, all the details of the 
farm-yard are represented with mintite fidelity; the rain drifts like sleet, 
and even the drops in the pool are indicated. Brwick should have lived to 
cut in wood one of LinNELL’s landscapes: there is a congeniality of 
style between the two artists. The impression of this last work of 
BeEwick’s is one of the largest that we have seen in wood, Harvey’s 
extraordinary engraving of Haypon’s Dentatus excepted. That match- 
less performance must, we think, have astonished even Bewick; who 
never attempted the flow of line and powerfully rich effect which cha- 
racterize Harvey’s engraving. Harvey’s style of design, too, is the 
heroic—the very opposite of Brwick’s homely fancies; so that the 
excellence of the younger artist is rather to be contrasted than com- 
pared with that of the veteran. There are very many who now do 
what Berwick did, but who would not have been Bewicks. The per-~ 
fection attained in an art, by others following in the track of the dis- 
coverer or improver, is an added glory to his fame. 


A good specimen of what is now ordinarily done in wood engraving, 
is afforded us ina spirited sketch of Young Napoleon. There is as 
little work as possible, but as much as is necessary; and that is clear, 
bold, and effective, and brings out the likeness. 


H. B. has not been idle since the Parliament broke up; he has been 
recording one or two of the few incidents that marked its close. Like 
echoes, his sketches prolong peals of laughter. The Duke of Wellington 
is made to look ridiculous as train-bearer to the Lord Chancellor; who 
has certainly been indebted to him for that sort of support which is 
questionable both as regards honour and advantage. We have like- 
wise an exemplification of the courtesy of the Duke, in turning his 
back to the Ministerial Bench, and addressing his remarks to his own 
party: amongst them we perceive the whiskered Cumberland, the 
rabid Carnarvon, the vacant Kenyon, the pedantic Aberdeen, and the 
farthing face of the green Duke of Buccleugh. H. B. has also given 
us sketches of Messrs. Horne and Denman, as Castor and Pollux; 
and of O’Connell, the legal agitator of the Irish nation, meditating in 
his study at Derrinane. 

The last of H. B.’s sketches for the season is, we suppose, the dim 
glimpse of the Chancellor explaining his Chancery Reform Bill, in 
the House of Lords, to a select few. The lights just serve to make 
darkness visible; and the chiaroscuro of the picture renders it an 
appropriate drop-scene to the Parliamentary drama. 


An artist of the name of Ware has presented the public with a full- 
length portrait (wooden leg included) of Dennis Collins, the unlawful 
agitator of the English Court. The unconscious traitor looks like a 
publican cut down to an ostler. He has large features, and a strongly- 
marked face, with coarse and dull expression, but harmless withal. 


ACKERMANN has just brought out a beautiful improvement upon the 
old crayons, which he calls his Pastiles for Tinting. Its material is a 
mixture of grease and wax, similar to lithographic chalk ; and it is made 
of every requisite variety and shade of colour. The tints produced by 
these crayons are transparent, and the colours therefore are peculiarl 
brilliant ; they also adhere to the paper with great tenacity, and wi 
retain their brightness much longer than those formerly in use. Their 
greasy nature remedies the inconvenience of crumbling and liability to 
smear, which caused the disuse of the old crayons, and rendered the 
drawings made with them so easily obliterated. In sketching from 
nature, these pastiles are especially convenient, as an effect of colour 
may be dashed in with a few touches: they are well calculated, too, 
for miniature portrait sketches, as a coloured drawing may be made as 
quickly as one in black and white, and the effect be equal to a water- 
colour painting. 





THE ARMY. 


War-Orrice, September 7th.—4th Regt. of Dragoon Guards: Cornet A. B. E. 
Holdsworth to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Chawner, promoted—3rd Regt. of Light 
Dragoons: Lieut. G. H. Lockwood to be Capt. by werelesinn; vice Baker, who retires ; 
Cornet W. J. Downes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lockwood ; Cornet and Adjutant 
F, Jackson to have the rank of Lieut.—17th Light Dragoons: E. Croker, Gent. to be 
Cornet by purchase—7th Regt, of Foot: Major F, Farquharson, to be Lieut.-Col. by 
purhase, vice Elphinstone, who retires; Capt. J, Hutchison to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Farquharson; Lieut. H. B. Hall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hutchison; Lieut. 
C. 8, Bunyon, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hall—22d Foot : Lieut. J. Anthony, 
from the Laigpay of the 40th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M. Carey, who exchanges—27t 
Foot: Ensign H. Butler to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Nelson, deceased ; Gent. 
Cadet G, M‘Call, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Butler—28th 
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Foot: W. Everard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Napier, appointed to the 52a 
Regt.—27th Foot: Capt. J. Burrell, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice A. C. Skynner, 

tho exchanges—50th Foot: Ensign and Adjutant W. White to have the rank of 
pat .—52d Foot: Ensign G. T.C. Napier, from the 28th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Kempt, promoted—59th Foot: Lieut. R. i Yates to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jones, 
who retires; Ensign H. H. Graham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Yates; E. H. 
Poyntz, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Graham—65th Foot: Capt. G. Smyth, 
from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice Farquharson, promoted—90th Foot: Ensign G. D, 
Bowyer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bunyon, appointed to the 7th Foot ; J. H. Bring- 
hurst, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowyer—9lst Foot : Capt. G. F. Greaves, 
from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice F. A. Gould, who exchanges—Unattached : Lieut. 
E. H, Chawner, from the 4th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. by purchase; Ensign T. N, 
Kemp, from the 52d Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase—Staff: J. Macdonald, Esq. to be 
bn reid of the Depots of Regiments of Cavalry and Infantry othe East India 

stablishment, and of Detachments of Cavalry and Infantry Regiments on the British 
Establishment. 





Memoranda: Lieut. B.C. A. Gugy, half-pay Canadian Fencibles, has been allowed 
to retire from the service by the sale of an Puattached commission. 

The appointment of Assist-Surg. C. Foote, from half-pay of the 26th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, as stated in the Guzette of the 20th of July last, has not 
taken place. . 

Orrice or Orpnance, Ave. 31.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Second Lieuten- 
ant Edward Walter Crofton, to be first Lieutenant, vice Boger, resigned. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 4. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Marsnart, Wiertam and Jamrs Extis, Horton, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners, 
August 24, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Foster, MarmapvukKgr, Liverpool, chemist, to surrender October 2, 16: solicitors, 
Messrs, Dewhurst and Todd, Preston; and Mr. Jeyes, Chancery Lane. 

Francis, Wiiitam, Bristol, builder, September 14, October 16: solicitors, Mr, 
Goolden, John Strect, Bristol ; and Mr. Henderson, Surry Street, Strand. 

Fraser, James, Leadenhall Street, ships’ hearth-manufacturer, September 14, Oc- 
tober 16: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson aud Weatherall, Temple; and Messrs. Fearnhead 
and Campbell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Lothbury. 

Hewes, Wiiiram, Newark-upon-Trent, miller, September 14, October 16 : solicitors, 
Mr. Shearman, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Spurr, Gainsborough. 

Patten, Wiii1aM, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, druggist, September 24, 25, October 
16: solicitors, Messrs, Milne and Co., ‘Temple; and Mr, Wood, Bullock Smithy, near 
Stock port. 

Puckriver, BensAMIN WAKELING, Southampton, coach-maker, September 11, Oc- 
tober 16: solicitor, Mr. Pope, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Suarp, Frances, and Lee Boo, Tuomas, Brighton, lodging-house-keepers, September 
12, October 16: solicitors, Mr. Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row; and Mr, 
Greene, Brighton. 

JIspEN, Josern, Brighton, builder, September 28, October 16: solicitors, Messrs, 
Palmer and France, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Coldbatch and Upperton, Brighton. 
. DIVIDENDS, 

Sept. 25, Delves, Tunbridge Wells, lodging-house-keeper—Oct. 3, Perks, Monckton- 
Combe, Somersetshire, cheese-factor—Oct 3, Thomson and Mildred, Sun Court, Corn- 
hill, merchants—Sept. 25, Barnett, Conduit Street, Bond Street, mercer—Sept. 25, Hunt 
and Olarke, York Street, Covent Garden, booksellers—Sept. 26, Gell, Tottewham Court 
Road, and Carman, Hampstead Road, lead-merchants—Sept. 26, Skilbeck and Slater, 
King Street, Cheapside, Manchester-warehousemen—Oct. 1, Hill, Strand, hatter—Oct. 
1, Nichols and Walter, Skinner Street, ironmongers—Oct. 1, Gardiner, Norton Falgate, 
ironmonger — Oct. 1, Vize, Crawford Street, Bryanstone Square, stationer — Sept. 28, 
Embleton, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, tanner — Sept. 26, Norton, Birmingham, builder— 
Sept. 25, Lucas, Burpham, Sussex, farmer—Sept. 27, M‘Ghie and Wakefield, Manches- 
ter, milliners—Sept. 26, Nickolls, Birmingham, builder—Sept. 26, W. and T. Hewitt, 

ingston-upon-Hull, merchants—Sept. 27, Fry, Liverpool, merchant—Sept. 29, Will- 
eox, Walcot, Somersetshire, chair-maker—Sept. 27, Magys, Bath, chair-maker. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 25. 

Fitch, Halsted, Essex, auctioncer—Cope, Birmingham, liquor-merchant— Fallows, 
Northfield, Worcestershire, builder—Saunders jun. Austinfriars, merchant—Schwieso, 
Tottenham Street, harp-maker — Watts, St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, hop-merchant 
—Bowes, Leeds, flax-spinner—Hall, Etruria, Staffordshire, maltster—Parker, Worces- 
ter, money-scrivener—Wright and Woodhead, Woodroyd, Yorkshire, dyers, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Lang, James, Gallowgate, Glasgow, baker, Sept. 10, 24, 





Friday, September 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

M. and 8, Taytor, Hereford, milliners—J. and C. Dawes, Cheltenham, common- 
carriers—W. and R. Taytor, Shrewsbury, maltsters—Otpuam and Co., Buccleuch 
Terrace, Clapton, schoolmistresses—Burron and Sons, Hauley, Staffordshire, mercers 
—Day and Co., Berry Street, Clerkenwell, mustard-manufacturers—Taytor and Co,, 
Piceadilly, tailors; as far as regards G, THomas—Dvurpen and Co., Dorchester, 
plumbers—Fiamanxk and Lone jun., Okehampton, Devonshire, mercers—J. and J, 
Gurney, Islington, victuallers—AxMAuN and Co., Cannon Street, wine merchants— 
Parsons and Son, Birmingham, gun-furniture-emakers—HoneEYWILL and Co., Berner’s 
Street, Oxford Street, coach-makers; as far as regards T, Honeywitt—J. and J, Cun- 
Ninenam, Warrington, Lancashire, linen-drapers—Wuireway and Co., Torquay and 
Kingmore, Devonshire, St. John’s, Newfoundland, and elsewhere, merchants, 

INSOLVENT. 

Cottins, Janz, Pulborough, Sussex, draper, Sept. 6. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bravwecr, Wrirtam Davin, Gower Street, boarding-house-keeper, to surrender.Sept. 
21, Oct. 19: solicitor, Mr. Ford, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Turquand, Tokenhouse Yard. 

Brave, Georcre Henry, East Street, Manchester Sqnare, builder, Sept, 12, Oct. 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Howell, Hatton Garden ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Brown, Wririam ALEXANDER, and Co. Liverpool, oil-manufacturers, Oct. 2, 19: 
solicitors, Messrs, Walmsley and Co. Chancery Lane ; and Mr. Mather, Liverpool. 

Hupson, James, Gale, Lancashire, calico-printer, Sept. 20,21, Oct. 19.: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Walker and Jesse, Manchester. 

Maruer, Joun, Hindley, Lancashire, innkeeper, Oct. 1, 19: solicitors, Messrs, Milne 
and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hopwood, Wigan. 

Scaonswaxr, Georges, Ferriby, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Oct. 2, 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and Mr. Frost, Hull. 

Spvencer, Jonun and Wiit1am, New Sheffield, Northumberland, steel-manufacturers, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Brooksbank and Farn, Gray’s Inn Square; and 
Mr. Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

. DIVIDENDS. 

Oct.4, Fortnum and Mencke, Nunhead Hill, patent-brick-makers—Oct. 3, Agnew, 
Grosvenor ‘Square, banker—Oct. 2, Hawes and Smith, Horsley ‘Street, Walworth, 
uilders—Oct. 4, Finch, Rochester, eoal-merchant—Oct. 2, Head and Marshall, Battle 
Bridge, whitelead-merchants—Oet. 3, Jermyn, Baldock, Hertfordshire, »shopkeeper— 
Oct.4, Wright, Rathbone Place, upholsterer—Oct. 4, Grant, Kensington, builder— 
Sept. 29, Neale, Bennett Street, Blackfriars Road, bookseller—Sept.29, Goater, High 
Holborn, victualler—Sept. 29, Scagell, Beckenham, victualler—Oct. 1, Newman, Old 
Cavendish Street, victualler—Sept. 28, Gill, Upper Street, Islington, linen-draper— 
Oct. 1, Ridding, Birmingham, tanner—Qet. 2, Quay, Bridlington, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
Oct. 1, Appleyard, Leeds, dyer—Oct. 2, Atkinson, York, woollen-draper—Oct..2, J. 
and T. Barston, Grantham, ironmongers—Get, 4, Williams, Droitwich, builder—Oct..5, 
Whitehouse, Worcester, skinner—Oct. 4, Cakvin, Worcester, hatter—Oct, 3, Chadwick, 
Crab Eye, Lancashire, cotton-spinuer—Oct. 5, Alimand, Wem, Shropshire, vietualler— 
Oct. 3, Wakley, Langport, Somersetshire, iremmonger—Oct. 5, Morgan and Jayne, 
Clydach, Monmouthshire, provision-merchants, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the cont ary, on or before Sept, 28. 

Keily, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, hant—-Dixon, Fore Street, Lambeth, 

flour-factor—Cook, Warminster, gunsmith. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Steen, Wii.1aM, Glasgow, writer, Sept, 10, Oct. 1, 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
































Satur. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs. Friday, 

3 per Cent. Consols ...... 843 842 844 R48 848 84g 
Ditto for Account ........ R43 844 B4¢ 84} 84% 84z 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 854 85 854 shut — 
34 per Cents. of 1818. .... 924 93% shut 
Reduced 34 per Cents..... 93 923 92} 934 shut —ame 
New 34 per Cents. ....... 924 92} 923 924 924 925 
4 per Cents. of 1896. ..... 1024 1024 1028 1024 102¢ 102% 
New 5 per Cents, ........ —_ —- = —— 
Long Annuities.......... 17 17 shut — me — 

3ank Stock, 8 per Cent. ..} 1914 192 189 —_—_ — —_— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. — —— — 2034 -—— —— 
South Sea Stock, 34p. Cent.| —— — — 938 _— — 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent.| —— — — — ae 92% 
Ditto Ditto, 3 perCent.}] —— -— — —_— —_— 

Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem.} 14 15 1415 14.15 | 14 15 14 15 14 15 
India Bonds, 24 per Cent..| 6 pm 4pm {45 pm | 4 pm {3 4 pm {| 5 4 pm 























FOREIGN FUNDS. (Last Official Quotation during the Week.) 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspended. 














































WME canes type’ © 5 p.Ct. 893 B*Mexican.........+6+ . 5p. Ct] — 
Belgian ......... oe 5 Tit B* Ditto ....ccscecrvoes 6 — 274 
Ce 5 — 514 § Ditto, (Div. from)1836 5 — -— 
* Buenos BING s.0:0:5. 0.00% 6 — 214 Ditto, Ditto.........+ 6 — oe 
OR RIIRIAL 66.5% 8, 0:b o0s-0.0'8m 6 — —_—— Neapolitan of 1824 5 — — 
*Colombian .......... 6 — oo PPernviah .. 400 vce vee 6 — 103 
*Ditto of 1824 ........ 6 — — Portuguese .....++.06 5 — 48 
PII i:556.6.0 aio. o'eore 08 3— 70 Ditto Regency Scrip.. 5 — 5 dis 
PS ee ee 23 — 442 Prussian | 5 — — 
Do.(Rothschild’sCers.) 24 — 164 Ditto of 1822 — 
* hee MEER OR 5 — |99f. 40c Russian of — 99} 
Ditto, Scrip... .0.++. oe 5 2 pm ff Ditto (New) 5 — 934 
Ditto ..... Mite. 5/6 petenaael 3 — |697.30c §* Spanish, 1820.........5 — —— 
Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. | 1655f. Oc} * Ditto, 1821 and1822.. 5 — 132 
Greek of 1825........ 5 p. Ct. 25; | *Ditto, 1823 ..... cases BO 13 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week.) 
MINES. perShare. Paid. DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican,.. £100 ..£100 } Commercial... per share of £100 75 
BODO os 50s on000 150 ... 150 160 § East Country..........-- 100} —— 
DURES Sieces 50... 20 — f East India ............ per Ct. 55 
Brazilian .....¢.0+ 2.0. 8 —— fLondon...........5 Sige) = 634 
Ditto, Imperial .... 3 20 484 [| St. Katherine............ _ 75 
Ditto, National... . 2! 173] —— § Ditto, 44per Cent. Bonds. —j 104 
Do. St. John del Re «- 10 34 § Ditto,4 per Cent, Ditto. .  — 
British Iron ..... . 50 —— f West India.......... sooo =} 112 
Colombian.....,... oe 483) — BRIDGES. 
EDQUBD 5. tise sieny EO 05, LSE 20% § Hammersmith .per share of £50 20 
Re 20... —— [Southwark. ..Average 63). 2s. 8d. 2% 
Hibernian ......... 50... 10 —— f} Ditto, New 74 per Cent.... £50 24 
Irish Mining... .... Riss, fF —— # Vauxhall ... Average 70/. 10s. 3d. 18Z 
BROEIAD 4 o6.0.00.055 0, 100... 44 | —— f Waterlco.............. .- £100 2f 
Real del Monte .,.400... 400 18 Ditto, Ann. of 8. for 602. 24 
United Mexican.... 40... 40 : Ditto, Ditto of 7/. for 402. 21 
Ditto Scrip ....5.2.—s.. 5 —— { Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 100), 113 
HAY anv STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PorTMAN, Wailrecuaret, 
Hay, Coarse Meadow..... 55s. to 758. 2.40. G08. to 908...... 588.to 728...+... 708.to 64s. 
Useful Ditto .......00 55 2-60 wevve 50 «. 70 « OG ~~ 8 ese O oe O 
Upland Ditto......c060- 75 oe 85 cseee 9. (OO 70 .. 80 se 8 
ONO ss vicseasees ooo 20 we BIB vdeo 100 co B99 Bite. Wik 80 .. 115 
Straw, Wheat......se000+ 36 «2 40 serve 30 .. 40 BO oe 86 nccce 30 oe Bt 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The top figure for Beef may still be quoted at 4s,,.as what is choice in quality con- 
tinues to make that price, though there is but little of it, the supply consisting again 
mostly of inferior sorts—The value of the best Mutton is 4s, 4d. and Lamb 5s., both 
being the same figures as on Monday last, with a heavy sale-—The Veal trade much 
depressed, yet the salesmen still ask 4s, 6d. for good descriptions.—Pork sells well at 
5s, 4d. 





Newearte anv Leanenuatr.* SMITHFIELD.+ 
Beef... 2s.10d. to 38, 2d. to 33. 6d..sseeeee 38. Od. to Bs. 4d. to 48. Od, 
Mutto a’ a EOP Oo oe Oe CB SH a 44 
Veal .. S.C ce & @ as & @ 8S 2 ws 8.4 ww; & & 
Pork. S & -es © © ac' DB | co sf w« ££ wow ES 
Lamb 4 @ «se & 8B «ce » 


Preeree ey 


e 0 0 5 0. O « 0 
* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs, + Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs, 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

There has been a good supply of Wheat and Flour this week; the trade nevertheless 
is very firm, and rather better prices are obtained for real fine samples of Wheat than 
on Monday. Barley, Beans, and Peas sell on quite as good terms; but the Oat trade 
is extremely dull, and full 1s. per quarter cheaper. In other articles no alteration. 





So %& s. Se & 8. S$. & 
Wheat, Red New 40 to 52| Rye, New...... 80... 36) Maple ....... 39.. 40/Oats, Feed.,,,. 18..% 
4 Se 4..57| Barley, Stained 26..32| White ....... Fine., 20 .. 2 
White, Old... 45... 54 Malting..... - 35... 37) Boilers... Poland 6 20..21 
Fine ......... 56 -- 58| Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 60/Beans, Ticks... Fine.......:22..8 
Superfine ... 60.. 62} Fime.........+- 62... 63) Harrow,.... ..++..| Potato. 24.95 
New ..soccee Ove O} Peas, Hog....- 36 «38; Old,..... pene be 66708 Fine ,,,,5.00 25 +. 2% 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter Conperi)) of England and Wales, | Wall's End, Best ......perton 1980d.to 22s. Ode 
for the Week ending Aug. 31 edebaies Inferior 15 6 .. W 6 
--- 598, 7¢. | Rye.... 















ve. B68. 7d. 
+36 8 





82 0 | Beans SUGAR, 
20 1 |Peas......... 38 2 | Muscovado (exclusive of duty) perewt. 273. 744 
verage of the last Six Weeks, which } Molasses ...........seeeeeeusceeeee 25s. to te 
regulates Duty. 
Wheat... . 62s, Gd, | Rye ....0.0.. 368. Bd, BULLION. 
hh ‘ 8 


Gold, Portugal, in Coin .,.,..peroz. O2. 0s. od, 
dash usclens Bars... 3 17 9 
10 0 





«++» New Doubloons...ccssseoveree O 0 
‘Silver, in Bars, Standard...,.....-. 0 4 . 
seve New Dollars .c..cccccesepeseee O 4 & 











MININ 


FLOUR. 


G. 
Town-mnde........+.++.+++.per sack 50s. to 55s. at Redruth 
. 45 













































Beconds,., ..ssscevecceesseves seve as ” 1, Os. Gas 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 40 .. 46 17,5081. 9 
Norfolk and Stockton ..........600+. 85) 0. 40 104 sae 
POES Aver ULE wveveicne «percent. 
Kidneys ..... Soe tome 01.08. to: 01, Os. Quantity of Fine Gopper tons 6 ewt. 
Scotch Reds , «00 .. 0 © METALS 
Wares... ccccces ecccesecesone S 10 cteec ED frén, tn "Bare. Sseecero et 61. 0s. 0d.to Ol. Os. 02> 
HOPS. i 4.00 .. 9 0 . 
Kent Pockets........percwt. 41,163. .. 51, 58. 8 0 . a g os 
Sussex Pockets......:-.6006, 4 15 + 5 3 14 ° 900 
Essex Pockets... - 0 9. 0 0 8-18 0.0% 
roham, Fine.....ss.se02 0 O .. 0 0 & 18,/6.; 00 
sreeresee BECOMS,...ceeeeee 0 O -- O 0 se eters oe a 
Kent Bags .........++ sa ee O° a 008 
Sussex Bag IN 0 0 +0 © Bd 55D 
Essex Bagssssisvseveveeerene 0 O 2 O 0 12 0 0 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 
OXON'S EFFERVESCENT 
MAGNESIAN APERIENT, decidedly the 
most agreeable saline purgative ever offered to the Public. 
This unique preparation unites all the active powers of 
the most approved saline purgatives, with the palatable 
qualities of a glass of Seda Water ; but, unlike them, it 
never produces the slightest nausea, In torpid state of 
the liver and bowels, bilions affections, cholera morbus, 
pains in the head from constipation, a disordered state of 
the stomach, nausea, and violent sickness, it will be 
found a safe, speedy, and effectual remedy. It gives in- 
stantaneous relief in the heartburn, is of great service in 
preventing piles, fistula, and gout, and in alleviating the 
febrile symptoms attendant on the latter affection. De- 
rangement of the stomach, &c., arising from a too free iu- 
dulgence in the gratifications ofthe table, is speedily re- 
moved by a teaspoonful taken early in the morning. 
Sold wholesale and retail by Moxon and Smrru, Chemists, 
Hull, and at their Dep5t, 41, Ludgate Street; Sanger, 
Oxford Street; Johnson, Cornhill, London: also at all 
the Wholesale Medicine ‘Warehouses in London; and 
J.and R. Raimes’s, Edinburgh and Dublin. 
ISCOVERIES AND COMPARA- 
TIVE MERITS, 
The hemisphere that by Columbus unfurled, 
Was styled, in the pride of his day, ‘“‘ The New World,” 
Served only the Spaniards with rigour to brand ;— 
A prouder discovery for England remained, 
And splendid reflection all nations have gained, 
By WaRrREN’s Jet Blacking, of 30, the Strand. 
This Easy-shining and Brilliant Blacking, Prepared by 
ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, London. 


“FOR THE PRESENT AND APPROACHING | 
SEASON. 
 ggeroapeirenn 
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and ATTRACTION, 
with astonishing and unrivalled ECONOMY, at 
the Ciry or Lonpvon Royat Emporium, opposite the 
Mansionhouse. The Proprietors respectfully announce 
to all classes of the community, that this elegant and ca- 
pacious Establishment, with its unique Gallery of British 
and Indian Cabinets and Manufactures, and its magnifi- 
cent suite of Show Rooms of superb Dresses, Millinery, 
Opera Cloaks, &c. has just been supplied with a most ex- 
quisite as well as a most extensive assortment of every 
description of Foreign and British Silks, Furs, Linens, 
Cottons, and Woollens; as likewise all sorts of Haber- 
dashery, Hosiery, Lace, and Gloves—which, from their 
advantages as ‘general merchants, and the circumstance of 
having largely availed themselves of the late unprece- 
dented depression, will be retailed in almost every in 
stance considerably under the manufacturers’ prices, for 
Reavy Money. In order to establish the truth of this 
assertion, they have subjoined a list of some of the arti- 
cles, which are of most superior fabrics, and cannot be 
offered so cheap by any other Establishment in Europe. 
An immense lot of the richest Chints Palmyrines, s. d. 


GOODY ic.dins!, SS Sua Uimarclinwe Kad Oi tueie The é 0 64 
Handsome New Patterns ell-wide Printed Muslins, 
fast colours, the Dress of 8 yards, only......... 3 8 


All the most elegant and fashionable Chints ditto, 
at very reduced prices, 
Gros de Naples (for Evening Cloaks) at ..134d. and 154d. 
Most durable ditto, for Dresses ....1s. 9d. 2s. and Qs, 3d. 
The best Spitalfields apes, with several thou- 
sand yards of the richest Foreign Brocaded Silks, 
equally moderate. 
Full-sized Silk Cloaks, only .......seccesesseces ll 6 
SMPOrOr CAEO, FPO s,s: <.5 0: sie. o accerdivies. sre 16s. 6d. to 30s, 
The richest Plain Silk, Merino, and Satin Cloaks, 
and the most superb of every description cheap 
in proportion. 
A most extensive and beautiful assortment of rich 
Thibet Shawls & magnificent Foreign from 7s. 6d, to 21s. 
The broadest and most elegant Gauze Ribbons, 


=~ 








Worth 21d, per yard. .......cecensceccess 84d. and 94d, 
De NS i TELS Re ei 2d. and 44d, 


A variety of the richest broad fancy Belt Ribbons, 
OURY. 0.60% eve sn< ne ee es eee ewe eee ? 
Wide Black Silk Velvets, from . 
Good Black and White Satins, from..... 
Valenciennes Edgings, as low as..... te teeeeees 0 

French Blond Lace, of the newest patterns, from, 
Oe Ts che ea cas tate ctens ao.c'ss opens onene 

An immense stock of Lace Veils and Squares, com- 

_Mencing at the low price Of..........00.see005 3 

Ell-wide-soft British Merinos, of the most fashien- 
able colours o.e-.- Odd. 7d. 9d. and 12d. 

The double-width ditto, very good ... ls. 6d. 1s. 9d. & Qs, 

Real French, as also Indianas and Zamoras, of 
every shade and quality, surprisingly cheap. 

French Cambric Handkerchiefs, from .... per doz. 8 

Excellent Fancy white Window Muslins, yard and 
half wide, the piece of 12 yards, only........... 2 

Prints, fast colours, at......... 2... .. 2d. 3d. and 0 

Handsome New Patterns on fine Cambric cloths, 
SRI S| OR IR A ES Ig a pin oe cio 

ee none Printed Furnitures, at the same low 

rices. 

Dimities, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, Counter- 
panes, and Blankets, of every quality, most rea- 
sonable. 4 ‘ 

A large lot of beautiful Hambro’, Scotch, and Irish 
Table Linen, particularly cheap, The Breakfast 
MEWS COUMMINOMCHNT Hs ooo Sica soos c ccc 0c cee 

Wide Mock Russia Sheeting, from. .. -6d. to 

Excellent Irish ditto, from................. ls. to 

The 10-4ths and 12-4ths wide Russia Sheetings, of 
every quality, on the same low terms. 

Russia Toweling..... sae os'Woateawet owes ecvectee O SR 

Linen Dusters, each........ aa’ 0 

Strong Check ditto 

Irish Linens, with Scotch and Foreign Holland, of 
warranted fabrics, a real bargain ; and some very 
durable, at....5.... Oa ge : ewe 10 

The best Eau de Cologne, only per case ........ 

Family Mourning in every variety, good, and very cheap. 
N.B. The Stock of Muffs, Mantillas, Boas, Capes, and 

Furs of every sort, is one of the largest and most cle- 

gant in the Metropolis, and in cheapness unequalled, A 

splendid variety of good Boas, from 3s, to 7s. 6d. 

The Nobility aud Gentry will find the Western side of 
the Mansiouhouse convenient for their carriages to 
draw off. 

*,,* Country and Foreign Orders (wholesale and retail 
if containing remittances) executed with fidelity by 
Messrs. H. and T; PAUL, Linen Drapers, Silk Mercers 
and Haberdashers, to her Most Excellent Majesty 
QUEEN ADELAIDE, and Proprietors of the ire 
OF LONDON ROYAL EMPORIUM, Nos, 9 and 10, 
pposite the Mansionhouse, Poultry, 
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ENUINE MEDICINES 

Sold by Messrs. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, Cheap- 
side, Corner of St. Paul’s, London, appointed Sole Agents 
for JAMES’S FEVER POWDER AND ANALEP- 
TIC PILLS, in the place of Messrs. Newsery and Sons, 
American Soothing Syrup | Inglish’s Scots Pills 
Braithwaite’s Black Drops | Issue Plaisters and Pens 
Brunswick Corn Plaister | Juniper’s Essence Peppermint 
Ching’s Worm Lozenges Macassar and Russia Oil 
Collin’s Cephalic Snuff | Marshall’s Universal Cerate 
Congreve’s ir and Balm | Moxon’s Mz Aperient 
r saline draughts | Oxley’s T 
Chemical Solution of Camphor 
Cayenne and Quinine Lozenges 
Cooling Aperient Powders 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills 
Dalby’s Carminative 
Essence of Cubebs and Senna 





















rT c 
| Power’s Ringworm Ointment 
Ruspini’s Dentifrice, &c. 

ymer’s Tincture and Pills 
| Shepherd’s Lozenges 
Solomon's Balm of Gilead, &e. 
Steer’s and Cajeput Opodeldoe 
Seidlitz and Lemonade Powders 
Soda and Ginger Beer Powders 
Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Thompson’s Cheltenham Salts 
Towers’s I nee and Pills 





t 
Freeman’s Bathing Spirits | 
Gowland’s Lotion 










Huxham r 
Indelible Mz r i 
" Andevery other Patent Medicine of repute. 
Merchants, Captains, and others, not be too careful 
in the purchase of the ahove Articles for Exportation, as 
spuyjous imitations are general 


yin circulation. 
Medicine Chests completely titted for all Climates. 











ers AND LIVER COM- 
a PLAINTS.—As a mild and effectual remedy fer 
those disorders which origi i xu 
Liver and Biliary Or 
Appetite, Headache, 
Costiveness, A ffections of the Liver, &c. &c. 

DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
(which do not contain mercury in any shape) heave met 
with more general approval than any other Medicine 
whatsoever. They unite every recommendation of mild 
operation with successful effect; and require no restraint 
or confinement during their use. In tropical climates 
where the consequences of redundant ar ed bile 
so prevalent and alarming, they are 
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uluable < 
efficient protection. " ise peculiarly caleu- 
lated to correct disorders arising from excesses of the table, 
to restore the tone of the Stomach, and to remove most 
complaints occasioned by irregularity of the Bowels. 
Sold in boxes at 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s., by Mes 
Butler, chemists, Cheapside, ce f St. P 

don ; kville Street, Dublin r 
burgh; Sutton, Bow Church Yard; Barclay’s, F 
don Street ; Newbery, 45; Edwards, 67, St. Paul’ nd 
the principal Dealers in Patent Medicines. Of whom 
way be had DIXON’S IMPROVED ELIXIR PARE- 
GORIC, universally esteemed an excellent Medicine for 
Colds and Coughs: in Spasmodic Affections of the Face 
and Gums this Medicine has the most decided beneficial 
effect. In bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 




















8, r 
ces Street, Edin- 
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RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
KING’S CROSS, NEW ROAD, LONDON, 
To Mes Morison, Moat, and Co. 

The Cholera cases have all been brought through, and 
would have been published this week ; but, owing to the 
rejoicings about the Reform Bill, I thought had better be 
deferred. Three of the cases are very importaut; 
of them passed through the 

Asa 





each 
worst stages of cramp, &c. 
beverage, I would recommend a strong decoction 
of marshmallows and ginger; a cupful to be taken, 
quite warm, every half hour: this materially assists the 
medicine by its cooling preperties, and yet it inv: y 
produces perspiration. If the individual is cramped, cold, 
and insensible, I recommend 40 of the No, 2, dissolved, 
poured down the throat, and, as soon as recollection re- 
turns, a cupful of the above drink; which I think is pre- 
ferable to toast and water, lemonade, or any thing I have 
met with. Friction onthe pit of the stomach and sole of 
the foot, but especially on the navel, after the pills are 
taken. I have had the skin off my hands several times 
lately, but never yet have failed in any one instance. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, W. Prozerr, 

St. John’s, N.B., June 30, 1832. 

We, the undersigned, residents and householders in the 
city of St. John, New Brunswick, North America, do not 
hesitate to give our most unqualified approbation in favour 
of Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine. By the use 
of less than a box the most beneficial effects have in al- 
most all cases resulted. We could refer to several severe 
cases, were it necessary, to show the superior excellence 
of this Medicine (a few of which have appeared in the 
public prints), and which, if taken according to the direc- 
tions accompanying them, will revive and establish the 
desired healthy habits, and restore to the pallid counte- 
nance the natural glow of health and good spirits. Mr. 
William Anderson, Agent for the above Medicines, is 
about leaving this place for Britain at an early day, and 
we cheerfully sign this certificate in testimony of having 
used the above Medicine with the most happy success, 

Charles Harris Groccock, M.D. 
Robert Hay. Mr. Scott, C.P, 
William Scannell, H. Hodgkins, 

G. Anderson, J.P. G. Marchall. 
R. W. Nowlen, John Neil, 
G. Lovett. J. Joseph Scammea, 

The VeceraBLe Universat Mepicinss are to be had 
at the College, New Road, King’s Cross, London; at the 
Surry Branch, 96, Great Surry Street, Blackfriars; at 
Mr. Field’s, 16, Air Street, Quadrant; Mr. Chappel’s, 
Royal Exchange; Mr, Walker's, Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
Red Lion Square; Mr. J. Loft’s, 10, Mile-end Road; 
Mr. Bennett’s, Covent Garden Market; Mr. Haydou’s, 
Fleur-de-lis Court, Norton Falgate; Mr. Haslett’s, 
118, Ratcliffe Highway ; Messrs. Norbury’s, Brentford ; 
Mrs. Stepping’s, Clare Market; Messrs. Salmon’s, 
Little Bell Alley; Miss Varral’s, 24, Lucas Street, 
Commercial Road; Mrs. Beech’s, 7, Sloane Square, 
late of Sloane Street, Chelsea; of Mr. Chapple, Royal 
Library, Pall Mall; Mr. Coverley, Bow Bridge, Strat- 
ford; Mr. Kirdam, 4, Bolingbroke Row, Walworth; 
of Mr. Pain, 64, Jermyn Street; Mr. Howard, hair- 
dresser, Richmond; Mr. Meyar, 3, May’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath; Mr. Griffiths, Wood Wharf, Green- 
wich; Mr. B. Pitt, 1, Cornwall Road, Lambeth; Mr. 
J. Dobson, 35, Craven Street, Strand; Mr. Oliver, Bridze 































Street, Vauxhall; Mr. J. Monk, Bexley Heath; Mr. T. 
Stokes, 12, St. Roman’s, Dartford; Mr. Cowell, 22, 
Terrace, Pimlico; Mr. Parfitt, 96, Edgware Road; Miss 
C. Atkinson; Mr. Taylor, Hanwell; Mr. Wm. Lake, 
Bookseller, Uxbridge; and at one Agent's in every prin- 
cival town in Great Britain and Ireland, the Islands of 
Guernsey and Malta, and throughout the whole of the 
| United States of America, 








BOOKS Publised by W. R. M‘PHUNN, GLASGOW, 
And Sold by all Booksellers, 
Tue ReFoRMERS oF ScorLann. 
In Two Large Volumes 8vo. Price 22s. boards, 


IOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA; 
Or,a Brief Historical Account of the Mest Eminen 
SCOTS WORTHULES, Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ministers, 
and others, who Testified or Suffered for the Cause of the 
Reformation in Scotland, from the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century to the Year 1638; originally collected 
by Jonn Howie, of Lechgoin; now Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged, by a Clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 

and Enriched with a Preface and Notes 

By Wituiam M‘Gavin, Esq. 
Author of “ The Protestant,” &e. 

Volume I. contains Memoirs of the Lives of the Wor- 
thies. Volume II. contains the “ Last Words and Dying 
Testimonies,” “Cloud of Witnesses,” “ Naphtali,” &c. 
—To those who are already ia possession of the first vo- 
lume of this wo:k, the second will be found an indispen- 
sable requisite, as without it the book is incomplete, and 
is deficient in by far the most important and interesting 
portion of the Biography ofthe Scottish Reformers, 

“This is by far the best edition of this most remark- 

able work that has ever seen the light. He is not worthy 
the name of a Scot who can be indiflerent to the story of 
these immortal champions,”’— Evangelical Magazine. 
“ We hail with pleasure this new and greatly improved 
Edition. The external appearance is very creditable to 
the Publisher ; and we have no doubt his well-meant zeal 
in publishing an improved edition of a work that must 
ever be dear to pious minds, will meet with the encourage- 
ment which it unquestionably deserves,” — Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor. 











IT, 

THE CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Original and Select, adapted for Schools, Price 6d. 

*,* The republication of this little work has been, 
through unavoidable circumstances, protracted much be- 
yond the time originally anticipated by the publisher ; 
but he is happy in having it in his power to state that the 
delay which has ensued has been amply made up for by 
the improvements which it has undergone from the pen 
of the author, and it now comes before the public in a 
superior form to what it was in formerly. The publisher 
confidently recommends it to the particular attention of 
Teachers and Heads of Families, as a work most admi- 
rably adapted for initiating the young mind in the acquire- 
ment of much useful knowledge. 

“A new edition of this exceedingly useful little book 
has made its appearance, and we are sure that it will soon 
become a standard in our schools. The questions are 
stated in such a plain and simple manner, that the veriest 
child will understand them, Some of them are purposely 
left unanswered, that the pupil may exercise his ingenuity 
in finding the answer.’—Glasgow Free Press, June 1832, 





New Edition, Corrected, First Series complete, Five 
Volumes 8vo. Price 22. 

THE GLASGOW MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 

Great pains have been bestowed upon the present Edi- 
tion of this work in its progress through the press. Arti- 
cles of temporary interest. have been exeluded, and in 
their place have been substituted such. matter as will 
always prove useful to the man of science, thus rendering 
the work one of permanent utility on every subject con- 
nected with Science and the Arts. 

The Leeds Mercury says, “ However much we have 
been led from time to time to speak in admiration of the 
work of a similar kind to this now publishing in London, 
we cannot help expressing our opinion as still higher of 
the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magaziue. It appears to be 
couducted by a set of practical men, who understand well 
what they are about, and who are well calculated to the 
task they have undertaken. The plates are all engraved 
on copper, and in a manner not inferior to the most ex- 
pensive scientific journals now publishing. All the Lon- 
don cheap periodicals have only got wood engravings, 
which do not and cannot show the minute lines of ma- 
chinery half so well as a kc engraving.” 

iV 


Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 
ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE. InItalian. 
L’ Economia della Vita Umana di Dodsley.—Tradotta 
da B. Aloisi 
“This is one of those useful initiatory works which 
tend to facilitate so much the progress of the student, 
while it renders his path smoother and more easy. We 
recommend it to the attention of both master and scho- 
lar.. The private student will, in particular, derive be- 
nefit from its perusal. We know of no book better fitted 
to put into the hands of those wishing to learn Italian 
than this is.’—Edin, Lit. Gaz. 
7 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S SPEECH, 
Delivered at the Conservative Meeting heldin Edinburgh 
on the 28th November 1831. 

This splendid piece of Eloquence is published without 
curtailment cr mutilation, and as nearly as possible in 
the state in which it was delivered by its highly-gifted 
author. Itis particularly addressed'to the Conservative 
party in Church and State, and is perhaps one of the 
most eloquent and masterly performances which has ap- 
peared on either side of the question. 


In Svo., with a Portrait, from an Original Painting, Dedi- 
cated to the Lord Advocate, 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS MUIR, ESQ,, 
Advocate, Younger, of Huntershill, Member of the Con: 
vention of Delegates. for Reform in Scotland, &c., &c., 
Who was tried for Sedition before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, and sentenced to Transportation for 
Fourteen Years. With an Account of the Cruel and Ty- 
rannical Treatment he received from the Enemies of 
Liberty,.and.a variety of Extraordinary Facts never be- 

fore brought to light. 
By. Perer MacKenzie. 

“We must confess that we have been touched, and tha 
deeply, with the story of this bold and brave man’s life 
In truth, it is a tragic romance.” — Atheneum, 

VII. 
In 1 Volume 12mo. with an Engraving of the Arms of the 
Incorporation of Bakers. Price 5s. 
THE PRACTICAL BAKER AND CONFEC- 
TIONER’S ASSISTANT, 
Being a Comprehensive View of every thing relative to 
the Baking of Loaf and Fancy Bread, on both the Ancient 
and Modern Systems; with a great variety of Practical 
Receipts in Pastry, Confectionary, Candies, Preserves, 
Cordials, Wines, &c.; and the varivuus Methods of making 
Artificial Yeast, By Joun Turcan, Baker, 
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HEATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 

This Evening, Saturday, September 8th 1832, 
AnOriginal Drama called The CONSCRIPT’S SISTER. 
After which, CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW, 
And THE CLIMBING BOY. 

On Monday, THE CONSCRIPT’S SISTER, 
With, not a Burlesque Burletta, but a Burletta 
Burlesqued, to be called C U PID. 

To conclude with THE CLIMBIMG BOY. 
Boxes, 4s,—Second Price, 2s, Pit, 2s—Second Price, 1s, 
Gallery, 1s.—Second Price, 6d. 


IORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK.— 


The attention of the Public is respectfully invited 
to the Two New and attractive Picturas now exhibiting 
at the above Establishment, viz.:—PARIS, taken from 
Montmartre, by M. Dagverre, and the celebrated 
CAMPO SANTO of Pisa, by M, Bovron, Open daily 
from 10 till’ dusk. 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL— 
LECTURES on MIDWIFERY and the DIS- 
EASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN, by J. Asn- 
BURNER, M.D., Physician-Accoucheur to the St. George’s 
and St. James’s Dispensary, and E. Riopy, M.D., As- 
sistant Physician-Accoucheur to the General Lying-in 
Hospital. The Course will commence on TUESDAY 
OCTOBER 2d, at Four o’clock, Particulars may be 
known on application to Dr. Ashburner, 5, Wimpole 
Street; Dr. Rigby, 2, Parliament Street; or Mr. Whit- 
field, at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 








ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.— 

The Pamp-Room is now open for the Season, till 

November. Hot Mineral Waters—Carlsbad and Ems, 
Cold—Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. Xe. 

The efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establish- 
ment, in many obstinate diseases, has been fully proved 
under the observation of several eminent Physicians; and 
their beneficial influence in divesting also the CuoLERra 
of its fatal consequences, was amply proved at Berlin, 
Moskow, and Konigsberg, during the late epidemic,— 
Vide Leipziger, 19th May 1832. 

The Establishment has been recently increased by the 
important addition of the valuable Sulphurous Springs of 
Neuendorf; as also the Obersalzbrunnen of Silesia, a 
water long celebrated for its curative influence in Pulmo- 
nary Complaints, 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters, 
Messrs, J. and G. Wavau, Chemists to his Majesty, 177, 
Regent Street ; and F. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside, of 
whom the Prospectus may be had gratis, 





¥ RITING PAPER.—Joun Livsirp, 


143, Srranv (Tue Mrrror Orrice), a few doors 

West of Somerset House, facing Catherine Street, solicits 
a trial of the Writing Papers, Manufactured by the best 
Kentish and other makers, sold by him at the following 
low prices for cash :— Per Quire. Per Ream, 

Fine Bath Post 3. Od. 

Superfine ditto D 0 

Ditto ditto é 

Ditto ditto 

Best Thick Bath Post 

Ditto ditto, gilt 

Fine Laid Post, from 7d. to... 1 

Best Blue Wove Thin Post... 

Glazed Draft Paper 

Foolscap, from 9d. to 1s. 6d. per Quire, or 13s. 6d. to 
26s. the Ream. Note Paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards, 
Sealing Wax, ls. 6d, to 5s. thelb. All other articles in 
Stationery at equally low prices. 











QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 
SPLENDID PORTRAIT, Engraved 
on Steel by FREEMAN, from an Original Drawing, 

of the QUEEN of BELGIUM, will be delivered Gratis 
with the COURT JOURNAL, on Saturday, September 
15th. Orders received by Booksellers and Newsmen, by 
whom this Journal is forwarded to all parts of the Coun- 
try, postage free. A limited number of proofs will be 
printed, in an extra size, on India paper. Price 3s. 6d, 
for which an early application is indispensable. 
Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, 





JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. with a Representation of 


he Body, 
LECTURE, delivered over the Re- 
mains of JEREMY BENTHAM, Esq. in the 
Webb Street School of Anatomy and Medicine, on 
9th June, 1832. 

By Sovrnwoop Smitu, M.D., Physician to the London 
Fever Hospital, and Teacher of Physiology and 
Forensic Medicine, &c. 

London: Errineyam Wi1son, 88, Royal Exchange. 





This Day is Published, Price 3s. royal 8vo, the 
FIRS F 


T PART O 
ORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE WAVER- 
LEY NOVELS. Containing, Flora M‘Ivor, A. Chalon, 
R.A.; Rose Bradwardine, C. R. Leslie, R.A.; Mary 
Avenel, H. B, Faulkner ; and Mysie Happer, E. Prentis ; 
with illustrative Letterpress, A few India Proofs are 
taken on royal 4to,, Price 5s.6d.; and Twenty Proofs 
before Letters, Price 7s. 6d. To be completed in Six Parts. 
“CuapMan and HALtt, 186, Strand; and Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, Pall Mall. 


This Day is Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO. 


EPORT OF A TRIAL upon an 

Indictment promoted by Captain Sir W. Epwarp 
Parry, of the. Royal Navy, Commissioner for managing 
the Colonial Affairs of the AUSTRALIAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMPANY, and a Magistrate, against 
the ACCOUNTANT of that Company, in New South 
Wales; with Explanatory Notes and Documents, Llus- 
trative of the Unconstitutional Formation, the Illegal 
Practice, and the Dangerous Tendency of a POLICE 
ESTABLISHMENT, in tl pay of the Company, at 
the distant Settlement of Port Stephens; together with 
- 3 Apology for this Publication, By Witt1am Barron, 





sq. 
London; PetHam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill. 





Just Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, Price 27s. bds. 


E W GIL BLA §; 
OR, PEDRO OF PENAFLOR. 
By H. D. Inverts, Author of “ Spain in 1830,” &c. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and LonoMAN. 


This Day is Published, 5s. 


AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXIV. 
being LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES, 
No. XXXIII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY contains 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, addressed to Sir 
Watrter Scort, by Sir Davip Brewster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ba: * TO POLITICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
A COMPANION TO THE SPECTATOR. 
DISTRIBUTED GRATIS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
IN A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. 


There is great solicitude, apparently, that properly 
qualified persons should be elected to serve in the Re- 
formed Parliament. It is a question whether this or that 
community shall or shall not demand Pledges, or specific 
engagements always to maintain particular opinions ; 
and if candidates are diffident, or object to decide or 
promise on great and intricate questions now and for 
ever, there is an outcry. Does it ever occur to the Elec- 
tors to consider their own qualifications for deciding upon 
these very questions? Do they ever reflect how they 
have come to this or that conclusion, and whether their 
education and experience has enabled them to form sound 
opinions upon hard matters ? 








The instruction of Electors is in truth as important as 
the integrity and ability of the Representatives. Unless 
Voters themselves are well-informed on the subjects re- 
specting which they demand the sentiments of Candi- 
dates, they will neither know what questions to ask, nor 
how to decide upon the answers. At present, political 
information is supposed to come by inspiration,—for no 
one ever studies its elements or pursues it as a science ; 
and yet every one considers himself competent to decide 
on the most important points of the national interest. 

Even The Newspaper, to be properly understood, re- 
quires a cultivation which few have had; and, indeed, it 
is not easy to say where it could be procured. There 
are teachers and lecturers of all kinds except in Political 
Knowledge. Ordinary journalists and speakers discuss 
particular questions, or parts of them, according to the 
views or wants of the day; but there are none who have 
supplied ample materials and grounds for judging and 
deciding ali questions in which the interests of the coun- 
try may, be concerned. This can only be done by arrang- 
ing and condensing, in some accessible form, the principles 
and practice of the great State business, as it is conducted, 

Tn any journal, it would be difficult to find space for 
the development of the State machinery—to exhibit its 
working—to examine the raw material on which it is 
employed, and the nature and uses of its manufacture. 
In the Specraror, large as it is, the claims on its space 
are such as to render it often difficult to pack up in its 
columns the ordinary supply of matter. An expedient 
has, however, been hit upon, which, though involving 
unprecedented labour and expense, still promises advan- 
tages of so striking a nature as to authorize the Proprie- 
tors of the Specraror to run the risk, with the certainty 
of doing a valuable service to the Constituency of the 
country, and ut the same time the hope of establishing 
another claim upon the public, which may ultimately be 
considered and discharged. 

Ina Monraty SuppLeMentT to the Spectator, of a 
size equal to the newspaper itself, and wholly devoted to 
the exposition of the business of the House of Commons, 
in its character of the grand tribunal of Trade, Com- 
merce, Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure, and generally 
of internal and external Legislation, we shall be able, by 
means of systematic arrangement and tabular exhibition, 
to put into the hands of our subscribers (gratis), in the 
course of a few months, a body of Political Knowledge— 
a Key to Parliamentary Information—a Text-book for 
both Elector and Candidate, wherein the one will learn 
what he ought to require, and the other what it is his 
duty to do. 


By way of exemplification of our views, we will men- 
tion the proposed object of the First Supplement ; which 
it is intended to dedicate wholly to THE WorKiNne oF 
THE House oF Commons. We shall exhibit in detail the 
manner in which that branch of the Legislature per. 
forms its functions ; considering the House as a vast ard 
complicated power, we shall examine in what way that 
power is effectually applied to the transaction of affairs, 
and probably be enabled to suggest some improvement in 
its application, which may be deemed of importance. Un- 
der the various heads of Attendance, Economy of Time, 
Facilities for Business, Promulgation of Proceedings, &c., 
we shall render the House trausparent to the world, and, 
as it were, put the Legislature under a glass hive, through 
which the observer may inspect the labour of his bees, 
and what is more, detect the slumbers of his drones, at 
his pleasure, 


Succeeding Supplements will be of equal importance, 
according to the opportunities that occur. The Second 
will probably be set apart to the grand subject of Fi- 
nance; another to Currency, the Bank, and Banks in 

eneral; another to the Colonies; another to the Corn- 
fos, and so on. The manner will be altogether exposi- 
tory, and not dogmatieal. The object continually kept 
in view will be, that each Supplement shall supply ample 
and well-arranged materials, so as to enable the Elector 
to make up his mind fully and satisfactorily on some one 
branch of Political Knowledge, and subseqtently retain 
the Whole, as a guide and friend of easy access, to which 
he may apply when any doubt or difficulty occurs in the 
course of the exercise ef his political duties. 


The First Supplement (subject, THE WORKING 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS) will be published 
in London on the 29th September ; and will be despatched 
to every town in the kingdom, by the Booksellers’ Monthly 
Parcels, on the lst October. Those Subscribers in the 
Country who reside in situations where it would be incon- 
venient to receive their copies otherwise than by post, 
may be accommodated with stamped copies, for the price 
of the stamp-duty merely, on giving notice, a-week before 
the publication of each Number, through the Newsvender 
or Bookseller who supplies them, 


9, Wellington Street, 22d August, 1932, 





rT atAL of DENNIS COLLINS for 
HIGH TREASON, at Abingdon, August 224, 
1832. Also, a Narrative of his Life, communicated by 
Himself to his Solicitor, with a Portrait, drawn by an 
eminent Artist. Price One Shilling. 

Joun Limeprrp, 143, Strand. 


ART II. of a NEW VOLUME of the 
MIRROR contains 128 Enlarged Columns, and 
THIRTEEN ENGRAVINGS: viz.—Elephant Bathing in the 
Zoological Gardens; Portraits of Chaptal and Goethe, 
with Memoirs; Falls of the Genesee ; The Cuttle Fish; 
Two Crosses and Beauchief Abbey: Money of Betrayal ; 
Burnham Abbey, &c. and its usual variety of Novelties 
in Useful and Amusing Literature Price 8d, 
Vols. I. to XIX. Price, in bds, 5/.4s.; half-bound, 62. 18s, 
J, Lruurep, 143, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, in 1 vol, foolscap 8yo, Price 5s. boards, 


EK * | L E; 
OR, FAMILY SCENES. 


“ This iseone of those useful and truly moral publica- 
tions which cannot fail to be read with delight by the 
youth of both sexes, who, as their hearts expand, and they 
advance in years, have need of some instructor to point 
out the path they should follow for their future happiness, 
The author has been triumphantly successful in attain- 
ing these laudable objects in this interesting publication.” 
—Veekly Times. 

Published by Smrru, Ever, and Co. Cornhill. 





Ist January 1833, Price 2s. 6d., No, I. to be continued 
Monthly, 


RITISH ZOOLOGY, or Original Co- 
loured Figures of the RECENT and FOSSIL 
ANIMALS found in Great Britain, with short Deserip- 
tions and Observations. By Joun Epwarp Gray, 
F.R.S., &e. &e. 
The Numbers will contain four Coloured Plates, each 
representing several species, withenlarged details on a 
sheet of Letterpress in each third Number. 

Waternovuse Hawtans, 11, Rathbone Place; Trer- 
TEL, Wurrz, and Co., Soho Square; W. Woop, Tavis- 
tock Street; G. B. Sowersy, Regent Street. 

Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of INDIAN ZOOLOGY, Parts I 
to XII. folio. 

SYNOPSIS REPTICIUM. Price 7s. 6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of RECENT and 
FOSSIL SHELLS, Part I, 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER 1, 

Edited by E. L. Butwer, Esq. Author of “Pelham,” 

“ Eugene Aram,” &c. will contain, among other Papers 

by the most distinguished Writers of the Day .— 

. The Future Objects of the People, 

. Continuation of Lady Blessington’s Journal of Con- 
versations with Lord Byron (accompanied by a 
whole-length portrait after a sketch by Dount 
D’Orsay ). 

. The Home of Love; a Poem, by Mrs. Hemans, 
Lines to the Blue Anemone, by the same Writer. 

. A Psychological Memoir of a Provincial Man of 
Genius, “ Jaekson of Exeter.” 

. English Song Writers, 

. Of the Three Earliest Authors in our Vernacular Li - 
terature. 

- The Spirit of the Greek Dramatic Poets. 

. The Bosphorus ; a Sketch. 

. Oriental Smoking. 

10, Married for Money; a Tale. 

11. Monthly Commentary: The Schoolmaster at Fault. 
—Kail-roads.—The Advantage of being Condemned 
to be Hanged.—Who is Sane ?—Legal Subtleties— 
Literary Exchange.—Editorial Duelling, &c. &e. 

12. The Lion’s Mouth. 

And the usual varieties in Art, Science, Criticism, Bio- 

graphy, Politics, Commerce, &c. &c. 

Published for Henry Cotsurn by R. Bentiry, New 

Burlington Street. 

ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE 
JOURNAL, and NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, contains— 
1. Camps of Exercise. 

. Threatened Expedition to the Scheldt. 

. Dundas’s Assimilation of Cavalry and InfantryTactics. 

. On the Occult Principle. 

. Old English Archery, 

. The British Cavalry on the Peninsula, by an Officer 
of Dragoons (continued), 

Recollections of a Sea Life, by a Midshipman of the 
last Century (continued), 

. Sketches of the War of the French in Spain in the 
year 1823. No.4. 

. Life and Adventures of the Black Joke, lately de- 
ceased at Sierra Leone, 

. New African Expedition. 

. Visit to the Summit of Mount Etna, by Lieutenant 
G. H. P. White, R.N 

Memoir of the Services of the late General the Earl 
of Donoughmore, G.C.B.—of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B,—and of the late Rear- 
Admiral James Oughton, 

Sir George Rooke. 

. The Revolving Rudder, 

. The False Horizon. 

Suggestion for a mode of conveying to Ragent the 
Egyptian Obelisk, commonly called Cleopatra’s 

eedle, 


Patent Breech for Guns, 

Key to the Campaign of 1813. 

Foreign Miscellany. 

Correspondence from the princi, Outports and 
Stations—Naval and Military Library and Museum 
—Full Record of the Proceedings in the Case of 
Somerville—General Orders and Circulars—Dis- 
tribution of the entire Navy on the 1st of September 
—Promotions, Appointments, Obituary, &c. &c. 

Published for Henry Cotapurn by Ricnarp BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street. 


London; Printed by JosepH:Cnayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by bim at No, 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, 











